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ome Cushion! 


@ Our new, complete line of Personal Accident and Health and Hospital policies 
is proving a real “cushion” for our Field Men. They lead to many profitable sales. 
Every insurable life insurance policyowner is a prospect including those who have 
completed their life insurance programs, 


This “cushion” offers Hospital plans for both individuals and family groups, 
the latter having maternity benefits, Accident policies with a broad form insuring 
clause and Health Insurance which does not require confinement to the home, or 
a physician in attendance every seven days. All policies can be “tailor made” to 
fit the prospect’s needs or to plug holes in his other Accident and Health protec- 
tion. 


Other features such as competitive rates and benefits, automatically increasing 
five percent when premiums are paid annually, make these Personal Insurance pol- 
icies easy to sell. Personal Insurance premiums count in qualifying for our life 
convention clubs, and level commissions—the same for renewal as for new busi- 
ness—make selling the policies both interesting and unusually profitable. 


Why not investigate Bankers National’s Personal Insurance policies? 


Reubers 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President N A T | 4b N A L L i F E 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies Insurance Company -- Montelair., N. J. 
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Life Insurance 


We, the PEOPLE! 











1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
We Paid to Ourselves as Beneficiaries $ 3 $ $ $ $ 
Oe GRD Ths ccccsdtcnvesseianese 1,013,537, 748 1,113,370,113 1, 224,031,129 1,304,515 ,088 1,297,665,871 1,356, 447,770 
OF OS CONTERE OF 6006s 6ceteccenanseses 5952.90 $971.17 $976.24 $921.70 $999.93 $1,018.79 
We Paid to Ourselves as Living Policy- 
BORE cc ccccccceeccecesccsoncevesecce 1,429, 704,119 1, 294,096,854 1,303,896 ,405 1,414, 280,552 1,550, 589,646 1,923, 446,617 
We Paid Ourselves for Income Payments. 240 ,879 ,684 247, 867,688 273,839,939 301,495,575 345,902,354 385 , 958 , 487 
2. § ¢  _eeea Te 132,840,437 150 ,520, 890 154,260, 166 153,043,667 147,241,566 162,436 , 364 
We Have for Future Payments to Our-... 
selves aS Policyholders......scccccees 34,931,411,348 | 37,766,395,509 | 41,053,973,888 | 44,797,041,217 | 48,190,795,951 | 51,742,986, 754 
OF Ot CORTERS OQ vacccccdadcencescicces $582.19 $629.44 $631.60 $663.66 $660.25 $630.98 
We Have Invested New Funds in Mort-... 
gages, Real Estate, Bonds and Stocks, 
CEC cccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccccs 2,289,271, 744 2,660, 752,489 3,038,624, 269 3,455,417, 158 3,456 , 790,623 3,617, 245,461 
We Have Insurance In Force for Our-... 
SOLVES CL ccccccccccccccccoccecceccecs 130,332,848,315 |140,308,682,971 |149,071,406,006 |155,722,777,547 |174,553,352,153 |191,263,881, 175 
OF Gh CORTES Piece cceccccceccccoscces $2,172.21 $2,338.48 $2,293.41 $2,307.00 $2,391.14 $2332.36 























Something Ud 


EWSPAPER boys were shouting that the 
President wanted Federal supervision for 
insurance as fourteen young executives of four- 
teen young life insurance companies of the West 
and South came out of an organization meeting 
held at the Great Northern Hotel in Chicago. 
The day was December 5, 1905. The president 
was Theodore Roosevelt and the new organiza- 
tion was the American Life Convention. In the 
East, in New York, Charles Evans Hughes was 
closing a chapter of life insurance history and 
the new and smaller companies throughout the 
nation deemed it timely to set forth as one 
common voice their aspirations and objectives. 
They wanted a strong State supervision system. 
They wanted a new code of ethics which would 
guide companies and agents to new heights of 
service. They wanted high standards set in finan- 
cial solvency and in actuarial achievement. They 
elected, in 1906, Joel B. Reynolds of the Kansas 
City Life of Kansas City, Mo., as their first presi- 
dent to lay the cornerstone for these objectives. 
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Something New 

HIS October, in Chicago, the American Life 

Convention held its forty-third annual ses- 
sion. Life insurance, in the years since the Con- 
vention’s organization, has become the greatest 
force for financial good in the world. The serv- 
ices of life insurance companies are accepted as 
a necessity by a diverse population. 

The 24 companies which, in 1906, set forth 
their principles for the sound conduct of their 
business, represented less than five per cent of 
the business of life insurance. In 1948, these com- 
panies have been joined not only by the newer 
companies of the South and the West but, as well, 
by the great and older companies of the East. 

As life insurance enters the era of the third 
hundred billion, the American Life Convention 
is the most influential organization on the Ameri- 
can scene. Member companies account for 90 
per cent of all business written. These business 
leaders selected as president W. E. Bixby of the 
Kansas City Life to carry to new heights the 
indispensable structure that is life insurance. 
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In Action Sts om 
CE Editor THE SPECTATOR 
IF insurance, bulwarks the entire national economy while affording in- 
dividual and family security. Its representatives sell a guarantee 
against the ravages of death, disability and age. Its companies, from their trusteed 
reservoir of private capital, provide billions of dollars to support municipalities, 
State and the Federal governments. As well, funds are allotted for the expansion 
of industry and the housing of families. 
Properly to evaluate what life insurance is doing, the facts and figures of 
the business must be examined and must be brought forward in their true light, 
so that results may be studied and trends may be discerned. It is with this in 
mind that The Spectator presents herewith its tenth annual Statistical Issue. 
At the same time that this Statistical Issue affords much material to show 
= the relationships of life insurance to the country’s welfare, it also includes tabula- 
———— tions, charts and aggregate calculations which will aid insurance men themselves to 
7.770 explain their business to the public in its true perspective. Now, more than ever, 
12,79 it is necessary for agents and company men alike to utilize all accurate data to 
$.617 combat mistaken impressions about insurance and to advance a. shield against 
8,487 rabid bureaucracy. 
6 , 364 Elements that affect management of the business must be explained to policy- 
6, 754 holders so that they fully understand that insurance, like every other form of 
50.98 industry, naturally pays acquisition costs and is subject to taxes and expenses; 
furthermore, that it is closely supervised by watchful State departments. In 
9,461 such understanding lies the essence of sound public relations. 
1,175 For life insurance men, good public relations are the foundation upon which 
32.36 the entire future of their business must be based. If they will consistently utilize 
the statistics of insurance, such as given in these pages, to point out how insurance 
operates, what it does and why and how results are fully justified under our 
aa system of free private enterprise, they need have no doubts about continued public 
acceptance and approval in the world of tomorrow. 
If the fundamental figures describing life imsurance are understood, the 
idealism that is its driving force can be better envisioned. Herein, we believe. 
are to be found much of the essential data needed to comprehend what the life 
insurance companies are doing for America and the important underlying part 
they play in preserving the supremacy of the individual in a world distraught. 
. a 
Something Borrowed Something [nue 
Life N THE face of inflation, the life insurance in- S life insurance achieves an ever widening 
— dustry has reason to feel proud of its record of acceptance, its policies are expected to per- 
Con- trusteeship. Indeed, inflation has enabled life form an increasing number of functions for palicy- 
test insurance companies to bring into play trustee- holders and beneficiaries. 
erv- ship in its fullest form. We have assumed the An unexcelled record of service, throughout x 
1 as responsibility for the safety of $55 billions of century, has impressed on the public mind that 
assets owned by the policyholders of our com- every life insurance contract will be undertaken 
orth panies. We are justly proud of our joint financial with diligence whether maturity comes before or 
+“ strength and ability to meet our obligations after death. 
0 = . e,e i. r . —_ J . - 
a promptly under all conditions. We worry when The monthly income contract introduced by 
0 any slight depreciation of assets, as measured by William T. Nash of The Spectator staff provided 
wer ail ‘L . eee : adie 
val current mar ge values, —— nn itn gal a popular way to safeguard the proceeds of a life 
’ = P s s stitute o ‘. a . 
ment of our 0 aligations — insurance policy for widowed and orphaned bene- 
; itself full trusteeship. The industry has and must nines : 
nird ; : : ; : ficiaries, as well as for the insured, as a means of 
. continue to do its utmost, consistent with national cahtnicniteatnas: Cin, came, Veen, iin tad te 
tion security, to make sure that the dollars paid to h = ee , ° P nes at “cage 
erl- future beneficiaries are as nearly as possible the — tae 2 — sain gown pes nl S m4 
90 same kind of dollars as those for which the respec- ing v0 policies optional methods = tlement. 
1ess tive assureds believed they were contracting when Many of these policies, issued when interest hanes 
the they applied for life insurance protection. That ings were high, are now maturing. Though inter- 
the constitutes full trusteeship—R. B. Richardson, est earnings are low, every right guaranteed to 
President, American Life Convention, 1947-8. the insured at issue must be granted. 
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Numerical Detectives 


O one would ever think of embracing statistics as 

“my own flesh and blood,” because statistics do 

not bleed. They convey nothing which affect our 
emotional depths. A survey indicating the increasing 
rate of starvation in China is less in terms of emotional 
impact than the agony one feels when his pet dog is 
run over by a car. 

People regard statistics as bloodless and lifeless and 
a peculiar dislike for the statistician is frequently 
noticeable. He is regarded as cold and indifferent. 
His type conflicts with our hero-worshipping tenden- 
cies. Frequently, there exists a peculiar distrust for 
men of higher learning, especially if they represent 
an intensely specialized field. Their higher intellectu- 
ality irritates some people. The public wants its heroes 
to make the grade by hard work at day, and candle- 
light education at night. 


Intellectual Aristocrats 


That method is well within the grasp of every aspir- 
ing youth of average capacity. But the statistical ex- 
pert is not that type. His education represents a highly 
developed specialization which is generally acquired 
at an expensive college. The man in the street is 
jealous and therefore dislikes him. The statistician’s 
superiority conflicts with the layman’s traditional con- 
cept of equality. He rejects intellectual aristocrats 
and keeps them at arm’s length. Yet much of the lay- 
man’s daily activities are guided by the research and 
findings of these same statisticians. 

The science of statistics represents a systematic study 
of quantitative facts and their proper interpretation. 
It concerns itself with group phenomena in which in- 
dividual differences are ignored. For example, a sur- 
vey may indicate the average family in a certain local- 
ity consists of four persons, but it does not tell us 
anything about the individual characteristics of those 
persons. A collection of statistical data will not give 
us science, any more than a collection of ore will give 
us metal works. We need fire to fuse our materials 
into useful patterns. 

In our research we must discover the proper perspec- 
tive so that the phenomena becomes visible to the 
trained eye. The statistician must avoid imperfect 
methods of observation and insure himself against the 
probability of error. He gathers a mass of isolated facts 
and produces concise and comprehensive knowledge 
by correlating them along definite lines. The method 
of statistical treatment consists of collecting, observing, 
verifying and predicting. The pitfalls are loose defini- 
tion, inaccurate observation and insufficient verification. 
The statistician must be exempt from personal preju- 
dices, even where there is no corruption of evidence. 
The ultimate purpose of the statistical inquiry is to 
develop a philosophy based on accurate findings. 

Unfortunately the layman is victimized by mere 
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numbers. The fixed zeroes that represent the wealth 
of the millionaire only indicate his financial standing. 
They have nothing to do with his health, happiness, 
longevity or mentality. Occasionally one sees an ad- 
vertisement indicating that twenty-four doctors recom- 
mend a certain product but nothing is said about the 
many hundreds that do not recommend it and the sev- 
eral thousands who never heard of it. 

Attached to each compilation of figures is a hidden 
and invisible meaning and it is the specialist who pene- 
trates its purpose and unclouds its mystery. The stat- 
istical analyst interprets his calculations and finds the 
hidden meaning, like a psychiatrist who finds the clue 
after interpreting the dreams of his patient. Statisti- 
cians are numerical detectives picking up clues, here 
and there, and finally discovering mysterious accur- 
acies. Thus the shy and hidden facts of experience 
are unveiled and exposed to public gaze. 

Insurance has been built up progressively from a 
statistical basis. It has made “the law of average” a 
phrase of easy comprehension. Beveridge once defined 
insurance as “the miracle of averages, coming to the 
rescue of the millions.” Insurance statistics can be re- 
garded as mental shorthand gathered from long exper- 
ience. It is much light condensed into a single flash. 

On occasions, certain statistics appear different to 
different observers, telling one story to a few and yet 
another story to others. It is somewhat like a camera. 
It reflects what it sees. But the results obtained by 
some photographers are superior to others. They use 
different gradations of light. They see the same object 
but with different eyes. In photography you can do a 
lot with controlled lights, fine fillers and unusual 
lenses. Likewise some statistical calculations are high- 
ly photogenic in the hands of a competent analyst. 
His skill includes proper focus and intensification of 
small details. 


Truth in a Nutshell 


Reading too many statistics, and failing to compre- 
hend them properly, makes a man numerically punch- 
drunk. Correspondingly, the untrained observer be- 
comes a victim of statistical suffocation. But the 
skilled technician is able to use his calculations as a 
guide to the future and for the benefit of his fellow 
men. He evolves the known from the unknown. The 
misty veil of concealment is removed and a better 
view of truth is acquired. The light of science is 
turned on and the darkness disappears. Thus, the 
primary purpose of the statistician is to discover the 
chain of unknown causes which produces the totality 
of our experience. It is the present truth condensed in 
a nutshell and like a trumpet it announces the arrival 
of new discoveries. For statistics are the immovable 
monuments of experience, indelibly inscribed with the 
latest truths. 
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Bard Burns’ oft quoted rebuke to pride and 
vanity lies very close to our heart. The de- 
sire to “see ourselves as others see us” is one 
we are actually doing something about. We 
make periodic opinion surveys among the 
general public, our employees, our policy- 
holders, and among the agents of competing 
companies to find out what they really think 
of us. 

These surveys are conducted by outside 
research organizations. No one interviewed 
is quoted by name. The questions asked in a 


survey of competing company agents, for 


example, cover such subjects as our man- 
agement and financial policies, advertising, 
news releases and annual report . . . our 
service to policyholders . . . our agents, our 
selling methods, and our sales advantages 
and handicaps. 

The answers we receive to these pertinent 
questions have always been enlightening. 
They have been of great benefit to us be- 
cause they point out ways and means to 
improve our service to our policyholders, 
and to increase our usefulness to the thou- 


sands of communities we serve. 


Our 2nd Century of Serice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street 


%, s 
Ps, > 
7 om e* 


New York 5, N.Y. 
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be visualized in a 
glance at the impres- 
sive graphs on this 
page. Particularly in- 
teresting is the chart 
below, showing the 
holdings in U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds and 
their percentage to the 
Federal debt. 
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HE shortness of the span of 

human life is immensely out of 

proportion to the elaborate pro- 
vision for its continuance which the 
body possesses. First, and funda- 
mental, is the skeleton consisting of 
about 230 bones, finely proportioned 
to support the organs and flesh, and 
efficiently articulated with each 
other to facilitate the countless mo- 
tions of the organism which recrea- 
tions and occupations require. 

Hundreds of elegantly shaped 
muscles are designed not only to 
produce these motions, but to con- 
fer symmetry and beauty upon the 
form. Numerous organs, the chemi- 
cal factories of the body, manufac- 
ture exactly the proper quantities 
of many kinds of secretions which 
are essential for promoting and 
controlling growth, for digesting 
food and conveying it to all parts 
of the body, for generating warmth 
and preventing overheating, for 
eliminating waste and furnishing 
rebuilding materials. 

There is, further, the all-pervad- 
ing nervous system, part of which is 
subject to the will, and part auto- 
matic in its action, such as the vital 
nerves supplying the heart and 
lungs. The nerves of the five spe- 
cial senses of vision, hearing, touch, 
taste and smell, and those of the 15 
or more general senses of hunger, 
thirst, appetite, muscles, pain, etc., 
keep the mind aware of the exist- 
ence and activities of the external 
world, and of the body, as well as 
provide it with information about 
its needs and disabilities, and the 
dangers which threaten its safety. 

The billion-celled brain mysteri- 
ously transforms the countless nerve 
impulses into the exquisitely varie- 
gated sensations of form and color, 
the endless variety of tastes, the de- 
lightful, and sometimes repellent 
odors, the musical harmony of 
sounds, and an infinite succession of 
other sensory perceptions. 


Inextricably interfused with the 
mechanism of nerves and brain is 
the elusive mind which directs the 
movements of the body necessary to 
execute its purposes, reasons upon 
the information supplied to it, ex- 
ercises its sensitive esthetic power 
and tempers the coldness of its 
judgments with the humanizing 
warmth of emotion. Deepest and 
supreme is the mysterious spiritual 
part of our being which crowns the 
personality with a moral nature and 
gives dignity and meaning to human 
life. 
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HUMAN 


LONGEVITY 


By Frank Allen 


An organism so elaborately con- 
trived seems designed to live for- 
ever; yet the disconcerting fact re- 
mains that the average duration of 
life even under the most favorable 
modern conditions is surprisingly 
short. “In ancient Rome,” remarks 
L. I. Dublin, “the expectation of life 
at birth was probably under 25 
years. Towards the end of the 17th 
century the average life in Breslau 
was 33.5 years (Halley). In 1850 in 
America the average had increased 
to a little more than 40 years. By 
1900 it had advanced to 50 years and 
is now estimated at 64 years.” 
Nevertheless the idea has been ad- 
vanced that the present average 
does not mean that the upper limit 
is increasing, but that child mor- 
tality is diminishing. 

Two great factors that influence 
human longevity are heredity and 
environment. The influence of the 
former of these agencies may be il- 
lustrated by the fact that members 
of the same family, who differ 
widely in habits and live in opposite 
types of environment, may have 
through inheritance substantially 
the same length of life. The bene- 
ficial effects of environment are 
clearly shown by contrasting the liv- 


Professor Emeritus in Physics 
University of Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Canada 


ing conditions in the Middle Ages 
and their influence upon the growth 
of population and individual longev- 
ity with the modern advances in 
sanitation and the consequent ad- 
vance in the expectation of life. 

“In Paris and London,” says Dra- 
per, “the houses were of wood 
daubed with clay, and _ thatched 
with straw and reeds. They had no 
windows, and until the invention of 
the sawmill, very few had wooden 
floors. The luxury of a carpet was 
unknown; some straw scattered in 
the room supplied its place. There 
were no chimneys. The smoke of 
the ill-fed cheerless fire escaped 
through a hole in the roof. In such 
habitations there was scarcely any 
protection from the weather. No 
attempt was made at drainage, but 
the putrefying garbage and rubbish 
were thrown out of the door. Men, 
women, and children slept in the 
same apartment; not infrequently 
domestic animals were their com- 
panions. The bed was usually a bag 
of straw, while a wooden log served 
as a pillow. 

“Personal cleanliness was utterly 
unknown. The citizen was clothed 
in leather, a garment which, with its 
ever-accumulating impurity, might 
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to be in circumstances of ease if he 
could procure fresh meat once a 
week for his dinner. The streets 
had no sewers; they were without 
pavements or lamps. After night- 
fall the chamber shutters were 
thrown open and slops unceremoni- 
ously emptied down, to the dis- 
comfiture of the wayfarer tracking 
his path through the narrow streets, 
with his dismal lantern in _ his 
hands.” 

In the country were “cabins of 
reeds plastered with mud, houses of 
wattled stakes, chimneyless peatfires, 
dens of physical and moral pollu- 
tion, swarming with vermin, wisps 
of straw twisted round the limbs to 
keep off the cold, and the age- 
stricken peasant with no help ex- 
cept shrine-cure.” 

It is not in the least surprising 
that, under conditions like these, in 
500 years the population of England 
—about two millions at the time of 
Norman Conquest—scarcely doubled. 

The beneficial effect of improved 
conditions of living in modern times 
is well displayed in the increased 
length of life. The expectation of 
life, as the insurance companies 
term it, in the middle of the nine- 


in Great 


(1854) 
Britain was 40 years for males and 
41.85 years for females. Sixty-eight 
years later (1922) the figures had 
risen to 55.6 and 59.58 years, respec- 


teenth century 


tively. These ages, together with 
those previously given for America, 
while showing a comforting rise in 
longevity, constitute an obviously 
unjust discrimination of nature 
against the male sex, which is in- 
tensified by the fact that centenari- 
ans among women are about three 
times as numerous as among men. 

Despite the forbidding conditions 
which the peoples of the Middle 
Ages were compelled to endure, 
there were many examples of sup- 
posed longevity. One curious writer 
examined the records of 1712 alleged 
centenarians scattered over the long 
period between the years 66 A. D. 
and 1799 A. D., but concluded that 
the majority of the claims could not 
be sustained. Almost a centenarian, 
the great artist, Titian (1477-1576), 
was painting pictures “with incom- 
parable steadiness of hand” at the 
age of 99, when he was prematurely 
cut off by the plague. 


Three notable claims of extraordi- 
Mary age were: Henry Jenkins, 169; 


Thomas Parr, 152, and Katherine, 
Countess of Desmond, 140 years. In 
the first case the evidence was very 
faulty, and in the last probably two 
or more persons of the same name 
were confused. 

The case of Thomas Parr appears 
to bear the marks of authenticity. 
His great age attracted the attention 
of the Earl of Arundel who invited 
him to London. His system, how- 
ever, could not adjust itself to the 
change of air and the unaccustomed 
luxury of diet which speedily re- 
sulted in his death. He received the 
distinction of burial in Westminster 
Abbey, where the inscription may 
still be read: “Tho. Parr of ye 
County of Salopp Born in Ao. 1483. 
He lived in ye reigns of Ten Princes 
viz. K. Edw. 4. Edw. 5. Rich. 3. K. 
Hen. 7. K. Hen. 8. K. Edw. 6. Q. Ma. 
Q. Eliz. K. Ja. and K. Charles, aged 
152 years and was buried here Nov. 
15, 1635.” 

Among kings and queens there 
ought to be many examples of long- 
evity, if a favorable environment 
were the chief determining factor. 
Probably this beneficent influence is 
counteracted by the luxurious mode 
of life in which they are naturally 
tempted to indulge. Conspicuous 
among sovereigns of our own times 
was Queen Victoria (1819-1901) who 
lived 82 years, 64 of which consti- 
tuted her reign. The two sovereigns, 
who during the Christian era have 
had the longest reigns, were Sapor 
(Shapur) the Second (310-381) of 
Persia, a contemporary of Constan- 
tine the Great, and Louis the Four- 
teenth (1638-1715) of France. Both 
reigned 72 years. 

Sapor had the unique but uncon- 
scious experience of beginning his 
reign before he was born. On the 
assurance of the Magi—happily for 
them justified by the event—that 
the child shortly to be born was a 
boy, “the Persians prepared the 
ceremony of his coronation. A 
royal bed, on which the widowed 
queen lay in state, was exhibited in 
the middle of the palace; the dia- 
dem was placed on the spot. which 
might be supposed to conceal the 
future heir of Artaverxes, and the 
prostrate satraps adored the majesty 
of their invisible and _ insensible 
sovereign.” (Gibbon). 

Louis, whose temperament could 
encourage every art and, at the 
same time, plan the brutal extermi- 
nation of the protestant Huguenots 
in France, began his long reign of 
mingled glory and shame at the age 
of six. He was the contemporary 
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NUMBER OF GENERATION 


25 30 35 40 


The Kings of England, from Alfred the Great (848-900) to 
George V (1865-1936). 


Generation Age 
A sce cases aneaee 52 
0 eee 55 
PE cxsacanvens 45 
SO eee 25 
rer 32 
ES xc seeenwmmnen 18 
EE 3:55 Sawn a snaceceure 32 
8. Edward (Martyr) ...17 
0 ae ere 48 
10. Edmund (Ironside) . .27 
Pe swiktesvenwece 40 
DE. Gc reeneeee ed 7 
13. Hardicanute ......... 24 
14. Edward (Confessor) .62 
gk ae 44 
Seer 60 
17. {William TT ......... 43 

)Henry I ........... 67 
Pe EE pov aweenncean 50 
i ere 56 
90. {Richard ed aaa sees 42 

jJohn ..........-++: 50 
BE, TROMEG TEE... csc csseds 65 
8 Sere 68 
Be EE EE coc cvedass 43 
24. Edward III .......... 65 


Generation Age 
eee 34 

SE. CEE BG cc esinwnccn 47 
ene err 41 
eee 34 

Bes SE. ot ccuvesas 13 
[Eaard ae 35 

BG, BRT WE oc kvcccccess 49 
20. Thetiey VEE onc cccsces 53 
30. Henry VIII ......... 56 
Edward VI ......... 16 

Bs ME cacciacecnwede 43 
[Mar oka aeae 70 
ET bonesvenceaed 59 
35. Charies I ...... er 
| eee 55 
> eee 68 
{William TI ........ 51 
Pe Gavtaccknacenne 49 
Toes D otén wen acces 67 

Pe CED cacctecesows 77 
Oh SY UE hc eecciucs 81 
41 { George ere 67 
* )William IV ........ 71 
Fe 81 
43. Edward VII ........ 68 
G6, GOGGSO Vn ccccccass 70 


Note: Generations 25, 32, 33, 39 did not reign. 


sm 


of seven English sovereigns, four 
German emperors, five Russian czars, 
three Spanish, four Portguese, four 
Swedish, four Danish, and six Polish 
kings, six sultans and nine popes. 

In the ancient Chinese annals, an 
Emperor, Fo-hi, is said to have 
reigned 115 years; Xinnum, 140; and 
Ho-an-ti and Yao, 100 years each. 
If their reigns were so remarkable 
in length, their lives must probably 
have been from 20 to 30 years longer. 

But among the Egyptians, as is to 
be expected, the ages claimed for 
their earliest kings are still greater. 
While Menes, the first king, reigned 
only 62 years, he is said to have 
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lived no less than 250, and was then 
lamented by his countrymen as cut 
off in the flower of his life. Of still 
greater age was his successor, Thoth, 
whose life extended 276 years. 
Though he did not come to the 
throne until he obtained the grave 
maturity of 217 years, he succeeded 
in wielding the sceptre for the last 
59. A third king, Apoppous, accord- 
ing to tradition, reigned 100 years, 
less a single hour! Whether time 
could be reliably measured in that 
age even to that coarse degree of 


accuracy may, however, be ques- 
tioned. Of greater authenticity, 
perhaps, is the long reign of 91 


years by Pepi II, beginning in 2566 
B.C. 

With the ancient writers of India, 
whose imagination was divorced 
from reason, Hindu tradition claimed 
an antiquity of two thousand million 
years. They far surpassed all oth- 
ers in the extravagant ages which 
they ascribed to ordinary men as 
well as to kings. The original dura- 
tion of common life was alleged by 
them to be about eighty thousand 
years; but the cultivation of the 
character of sanctity was supposed 
to confer upon its fortunate posses- 
sor an additional twenty thousand 
years. Through the preserving in- 
fluence of some peculiar power de- 
rived perhaps from their art, or 
more likely from the enforced fru- 
gality of their life, poets were en- 
abled to survive for no less than 
half a million years. 


But the palm for longevity must 
be awarded to the traditional Hindu 
who -was “the first king, first 
anchoret and first saint.” After a 
rigorously ascetic and hermit life of 
two million years, his character was 
supposed to be sufficiently developed 
for him to rule safely over a king- 
dom of men. Having reigned six 
million and three hundred thousand 
years, he magnanimously resigned 
the sovereignty to his sons, and em- 
ployed the brief remaining one hun- 
dred thousand years of his life in 
the exercises of austerity and sanc- 
tity. 

To the earliest progenitors of the 
human race, as given in the Biblical 
record, ages are assigned reaching 
in several cases nearly 1,000 years. 
A mild controversy has for centuries 
involved these instances of extraor- 
dinary longevity. Several attempts 
have been made to explain away the 
huge discrepancy between antidilu- 
vian and modern ages. In one of 
these devices it has been assumed 
that the years of Genesis are really 
months. By dividing the 969 years of 
Methuselah by 12, the age is re- 
duced to the very ordinary value of 
about 81 years. Some maintain that 
the ages have been inadvertently 
multiplied by ten. These explana- 
tions both lead to the formidable 
difficulty of supposing that such 
persons could beget children at the 
age of five years or even less. 
Others reject the ages, if not the 
persons themselves, as_ wholly 
mythical. But since the ages only 
gradually decreased in length, it is 
difficult to decide where alleged 
myth ceased and history began. 
This condition has been used by 
some critics to support their theory 
that as historical records recede in 
time they become proportionately 
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exaggerated and unreliable; an 
argument which proves too much by 
destroying the credibility of all an- 
cient narratives as evidence of any- 
thing. 

In regard to patriarchal longevity 
the remarks of Josephus, the an- 
cient Jewish historian, may be 
quoted, as he doubtless had access 
to the writings of the authors he 
cites, most of which are not now 
extant. 

“Let no one upon comparing the 
lives of the ancients with our lives, 
and with the few years which we 
now live, think that what we have 
said of them is false; or make the 
shortness of our lives at present an 
argument that neither did they at- 
tain to so long a duration of life; for 
these ancients were beloved of God, 
and lately made by God himself; 
and because their food was then 
fitter for the prolongation of life, 
might well live so great a number 
of years; and besides, God afforded 
them a longer time of life on account 
of their virtue, and the good use 
they made of it in astronomical and 
geometrical discoveries, which would 
not have afforded the time of fore- 
telling the periods of the stars un- 
less they had lived 600 years; for 
the Great Year is completed in that 
interval. Now I have for witnesses 
to what I have said all those that 
have written Antiquities, both 
among the Greeks and barbarians; 
for even Manetho, who wrote the 
Egyptian History, and Berosus, who 
collected the Chaldean Monuments, 
and Mochus, and Hestiaeus, and be- 
sides these, Hieronymus the Egyp- 
tian, and those who composed the 
Phoenician history, agree to what I 
here say: Hesiod also, and Hecca- 
taeus, Hellanicus, and Acusilaus; 
and besides Ephorus and Nicolaus 
relate that the ancients lived a thou- 
sand years: but as to these maters,” 
adds Josephus’ cautiously, “let 
everyone look upon them as he 
thinks fit.” 

In this question there is the re- 
markable assertion, not contained in 
Genesis, that the occupation of the 
antediluvian patriarchs was _ intel- 
lectual and scientific. The study of 
science, therefore, was the earliest 
intellectual accomplishment of the 
race. It is known that the Egyp- 
tians received the knowledge of 
astronomy from Chaldea. But Jose- 
phus claims, in another part of his 
history, that the person responsible 
for the introduction of arithmetic 
as well as astronomy into that coun- 
try was Abraham from ‘Ur of the 
Chaldees’. The reference to the in- 
fluence of a more fitting quality of 


food in prolonging life suggests the 
possibility of an unknown longevity 
vitamin. 

It occurred to the writer that, if a 
sufficiently long series of consecutive 
generations and their ages could be 
plotted, the graph might afford new 
information on the problem of long- 
evity. Four such series have been 
found, and the graphs are shown in 
the accompanying cuts. The series 
are: first, the kings of England from 
Alfred the Great (848-900) to George 
V (1856-1936), a series of 44 gen- 
erations embracing a_ period of 
nearly 1100 years; second, the an- 
cestry of George VI, from Egbert 
(775-837) to George V, a series of 35 
generations covering a period of 
1160 years; third, the kings of 
France from Pepin (714-768) to 
Charles X (1757-1836), a series of 


40 generations likewise covering a 
period of 1120 years; fourth, the 
Biblical series from Adam to Reho- 
boam, the son of Solomon, a series 
of 36 generations, extending, on the 
Biblical chronology, over a period of 
about 3000 years. These groups of 
generations with their ages are 
given in the tables without, it is 
hoped, serious error. 


In the lists of persons and their 
ages no regularities can be detected. 
But when the ages are plotted 
against the numbers of generations, 
striking characteristics show up. 

In Fig. 1 are shown the ages of the 
kings of England. No less than ten 
of them met violent deaths and 
therefore the ages they would other- 
wise have reached are impossible to 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Ancestry of George VI from Egbert (775-837) to George V 
(1865-1936). 


Generation Age 
Be I ae oes aceon 62 
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ees er 52 
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8. Edmund (Ironside) . .27 
EE iitickcae nets ? 


10. Margaret 
11. Matilda (m. Henry I) 38 


ck OF 56 
eee 50 
BA, TS TP hiss cecccss 65 
Bs HE © gs vccicsscces 68 
BG. Beware FE... cece. 43 
Ri. Beward TH ......+.- 65 
18. John of Gaunt ...... 59 


19. John Beaufort (Earl) 37 


Generation Age 
20. John Beaufort (Duke) 52 
21. Margaret Beaufort . .68 
TE SD “Wes acccccces 53 
23. Margaret (m. James 
BP ccvtcdeamnccnvnas 44 
24. James V (Scotland) .30 
25. Mary (Q. of Scots) ..45 
26. James I (England) ..59 
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1947 WAS PEAK 
“SECURITY” YEAR FOR 


99 


E, THE U. S. owners of life 

insurance policies, paid to 

ourselves, during the year 
ending December 31, 1947, $3,279,- 
894,387. This was a substantial in- 
crease over payments made during 
the year 1946. The major portion 
of the increased payments was ac- 
counted for by payments made 
to living policyholders, which 
amounted to $1,923,446,617 in 1947 
as compared to $1,550,589,646 in 
1946. 

Death benefits, which attained an 
all time high in 1945 of $1,304,- 
515,088, decreased in 1946 to $1,- 
297,665,871 only to set a new high 
record in 1947 of $1,356,447,770— 
an increase of $58,781,899 over the 
1946 death benefits and $51,932,682 
greater than the previous all time 
high death payment aggregate. 

Matured endowment payments 
increased $11,009,315 and _ totaled 
$415,621,736 on December 31, 1947, 
as against $404,612,421 at the end 
of 1946. Annuity payments con- 
tinued to show an increase and 
amounted to $214,360,607—an _ in- 
crease of $15,376,668 or 7.7 per cent. 

We, the people, in recent years 
have become increasingly, income- 
minded, thinking more in terms of 
a monthly sum rather than a lump 
sum payment. Social Security, Old 
Age Benefits, the wide-spread adop- 
tion of pension plans and the stress- 
ing of income payments in life in- 
surance selling have all contributed 
their share in making us more and 
more income-conscious. During the 
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year 1947, we paid to ourselves in 
the form of income payments $385,- 
958,487. This was an increase of 
$40,056,133 over the year 1946 and 
$153,009,487 over the year 1941. 
The year 1947 was the greatest 
in the history of life insurance. 
Admitted assets attained an all time 
high and were $51,742,986,754 This 
was an increase of $3,547,543,784 
over the 1946 assets. Investments 
by life insurance companies topped 
any previous year. United States 
Government bonds represented 38.7 
per cent of all the assets and totaled 
$20,020,581,680. This was a decrease 
over the 1946 United States Gov- 
ernment holdings of life insurance 
companies and was accounted for 
by the fact that the rate of inter- 
est paid on these holdings is so 
small that the insurance companies 


are constantly searching for and 
investing in securities that will pay 
a greater return. 

All other bond holdings of insur- 
ance companies accounted for 32.3 
per cent of the assets and totaled 


$16,735,846,151. Stocks owned by 
all companies were $1,390,483,289 or 
2.7 per cent of the assets. Real 
estate mortgages held by life in- 
surance companies increased $1,- 
519,831,145 and totaled $8,674,576,- 
520 on December 31, 1947 as com- 
pared with $7,154,745,375 in 1946. 

During the year 1947, new busi- 
ness written increased $523,514,094 
and aggregated $28,295,968,299. In- 
surance in force reached an all 
time high of $191,263,881,175 or 
more than $1,300 for every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States. 
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Life Premiums -— First Year $635,572, 000. 
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Annuities- Renewal $¢ 546,805, 000. 


Annuities — First Year $171, 378,000. 





Lapsed, Surrendered 
and Purchased Pol. 


$ 389, 940, 000. 








Matured 
Endowments 


$ 415,622,000. 








Dividends to 
Policy holders 
$ 567,001, 055. 
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Life Premiums-Renewal +4734, 659, 000. 





INCOME 


1947 


Death Claims Paid 





(Excluding Ace.Deaths ) 
$1, 335, 701,000. 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


New Business and Insurance in Force of 
Life Insurance Companies Since 1900 


ORDINARY, 


GROUP AND INDUSTRIAL 


INCLUDED 





DDITIONAL “We, the People” 


data will be found on page 4. A 
dramatic graph depicting the amaz- 
ing growth of “New Business and 
Insurance in Force Since 1900” will 
ound on Page 10 of this issue. 
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THE SHIFTING PATTERN OF INCOME 
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OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 1929-1947 


IFE underwriters and managers 

of home office agency depart- 

ments create in their daily 
work the regional pattern of life 
insurance sales. The results of their 
work is related to their own efforts 
and to the economic potential for 
insurance selling. 

The pattern of life insurance sales 
changes as time passes. The places 
where sales are made are not the 
same this year as they were last 
year. Life underwriters near the 
sources of business know this. 

Agency departments of home of- 
fices are not in direct contact with 
policyholders and prospects. Agency 
managers must observe the overall 
picture of growth and decline from 
region to region and from state to 
state. They must study changes in 
order to know where to expand or 
contract selling effort. 

The material in this study meas- 
ures the similarity and differences 
of the states and regions of the 
United States as markets for life 
insurance. The period of time cov- 
ered is from 1929 to 1947. 

This period is chosen because in 
the first place it is recent. Secondly, 
comparable state breakdowns of 
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national income and population are 
available for these years. Thirdly, 
the eighteen-year interval is long 
enough to show whether a trend 
exists. 

The statistical analysis consists 
first of assembling state breakdowns 
of insurance in force for 1929 and 
1947. The years 1940 and 1946 are 
also shown for comparison. (See 
Table 1). The source of these fig- 
ures is the Life Insurance by States 
section of The Spectator Life Insur- 
ance Year Book. Each year THE 
SPECTATOR publishes state by state 
breakdowns of the new business and 
insurance in force of most of the 
life insurance companies in the 
United States. 

The second step is to calculate the 
percentage that insurance in force 
in each state and region bears to 
the United States total. This step 
removes to a large extent effects of 
nationwide increases in dollar busi- 
ness and inflated money values. 

The final step is to measure the 
change in relative standing that has 
occurred since 1929. The last two 
columns in Table 1 are the measures 
of change. 

The next to the last column is 


GJ. Leonard 
Schatz 


Market Analyst 
The Spectator 


the absolute dollar increase, per- 
centagewise, from 1929 to 1947. By 
comparing the figure for each state 
with the national figure of 182 per 
cent, the reader can see whether a 
state has lagged or outrun the 
nationwide gain. 

The last column, however, shows 
the percentage change in relative 
standing from 1929 to 1947. This 
figure tells how the life insurance 
business done in each state and 
region in 1947 compares with the 
business of 1929. 

An example will illustrate what 
is meant. The New England region 
consists of six states. In 1929 this 
region accounted for 8.04 per cent 
of the insurance in force in Amer- 
ica. By 1947 the amount in force 
in New England was only 7.64 per 
cent of the national total of 186 
billion dollars. 

The latter per cent is 95 per cent 
of the former. This is 5 less than 
100, giving the figure —5 in the last 
column. The Southeast, on the 
other hand, increased from 10.97 
per cent to 12.79 per cent. The fig- 
ure 12.79 is 116 per cent of 10.97, 
giving us the figure +16. 

The last column shows how the 
states and regions have changed in 
eighteen years as markets for life 
insurance. One immediate observa- 
tion looking down the column of 
pluses and minuses is the lack of 
uniformity within regions. 

In New England it is seen that 
Connecticut advanced 10 per cent, 
while Massachusetts declined as 
much. In the Southeast, Arkansas 
was down in 1947, while Louisiana 
was up. Wisconsin in the Central 
region went up while Illinois went 
down. 

Thus we must temper any obser- 
vation about regions by the opposite 
tendencies of states within them. 
Despite this lack of consistency, the 
seven regions do show differences 
when we consider them as units. 

In four regions the proportion of 
insurance in force decreased; in 
three it increased. The biggest in- 
creases were in the Southwest and 


















































TABLE 1.— LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE, BY STATES AND REGIONS, 
vA. AS OF DEC. 31, SELECTED YEARS, 1929-47 
ty Amount (Millions Percent Percent 
of Dollars) ! Distribution Percent Change in 
Increase in] Relative 
S R Insurance | Insurance 
slyst tate and Region in Force | Position, 
ato from 1929 1929 to 
J 1929 1940 1946 19 47 1929 1940 19 46 1947 to 1947 1947 2 
_“ Continental United States...... 102,085}115,538 |171,009 [186,223 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 182 ---- 
y 
state ON EL 6 cccvecsscesssenves 8,203} 9,344 | 13,186 | 14,234 8.04 8.09 7.78 7.64 174 -5 
} per CRORE svc cocccccoescesee 1,859] 2,314 3,410 3,728 1.82 2.00 1.99 2.00 200 +10 
MRERR. c cccccececce eccccccccce 544 394 841 912 oo -51 49 - 49 168 -8 
8 Massachusetts......sccccccees 4,423] 4,907 | 6,759 | 7,259 4.33 4.25 3.95 | 3.90 164 -10 
the New Hampshire.....ccccccecs - 355 440 630 685 .35 . 38 oan owt 193 +6 
8 See 737 811 1,161 Laae we -70 . 68 - 66 168 -8 
= WON 6 0406560000060060000 285 278 385 413 - 28 oan -23 one 145 -21 
Ows 
ative IG Ci Rivcnea cccccccivcavins 35,916] 40,532 | 56,167 | 60,613 35.18 35.08 32.85 | 32.55 169 -8 
This DOIGPRTEs cccccccccvccevcccees 336 390 566 579 one .34 . 33 eau 172 -6 
ance District of Columbia......... 644] 1,040 1,600 1,697 .63 90 .94 91 264 +44 
d EI ns cb cccccvsivecdcncce 1,471] 1,898 2,913 3, 109 1.44 1.64 1.70 1.67 210 +16 
an NE Mi cdtonssescnsessnes 4,308] 5,547] 7,978 | 8,603 4,22 4.80 4.67] 4.62 199 +9 
the Pt Se ttadieenrteneceeans -}| 18,673] 19,483 | 26,030 | 28, 136 18. 29 16. 86 415.22 | 15.32 150 -17 
PT iva cvevccnncasene ° 9,629] 11,133 | 15,543 | 16,780 9. 43 9.64 9.09 9.01 174 -4 
OE PERI. cic scsccnseecs 855] 1,041 1, 537 1,709 .84 .90 -90 92 200 +9 
what 
‘gion ONG a 0:04 0006 060060580000060 11,201} 12,755 | 21,461 23,820 10.97 11.04 12.55 | 12.79 212 +16 
this PE idicacicecsenéawesesas 1,130} 1,046 1,957 2,131 1.11 -91 1.15 1.14 188 +2 
cent PE 60 066s nt suéeeess on 620 523 790 869 -61 . 45 . 46 -47 140. -23 
mere ip dariancunneisenaks 717 1,064 2,139 2,424 -70 -92 1.25 1.30 338 +86 
et ccccccccssuescoceses 1,325} 1,580 2,731 2,990 1. 30 1. 37 1.60 1.61 226 +24 
-orce cn LEE IA 1, 261 1,316 1,981 2,170 1. 24 1.14 1.16 1.17 172 -6 
per SIE o.occcvseceseassecen 919} 1,063 1,647 1,828 .90 -92 .96 .98 199 +9 
186 MNGBRSEIIE cc ccccsscvessenae 556 519 790 857 . 54 45 - 46 - 46 154 -15 
OUT SOE IR soos cccccisece 1,308 1,662 2,793 3,188 1.28 1.44 1.63 1.71 244 +34 
SNe GENIN. «< cvcudewaenean 689 860 1,485 1,650 .57 .74 . 87 .89 240 +32 
cent Bhd tis sincesaccscuus 1,399 1, 468 2,354 2,634 1.37 1.27 1.38 1.41 188 +3 
than Virginia...... ineabnnsrinnaies 1,277] 1,654] 2,794 | 3,079 1. 25 1.43 1.63] 1.65 241 +32 
last I i cicenéndnenaeciunn 4,089} 5,107] 8,975 | 9,450 4.01 4.42 5.25] 5.07 231 +26 
the PEM. nkssrecsendséneteewes 165 212 388 457 . 16 18 . 23 020 277 +56 
10.97 Oe ML 6 coneconvcscaceecs 105 161 280 309 . 10 .14 . 16 me 294 +70 
fig- OK] ANOMA. ... see eeeeeeeeeseees 1,099} 1,129 1,601 1,819 2.08 -98 .94 -98 165 -9 
0.97 BORER. coccccecccseccoescesces 2,720 3,605 6,706 6,865 2. 66 3.12 3.92 3.69 250 +39 
I ianwnscencesncrdoncseaas 31,053] 35,000 | 50,712 | 55,300 30.42 30. 29 29.65] 29.70 178 -2 
the BES snd0bsnsunseccecvuce 8,523} 9,467] 13,192 | 14,274 8.35 8.19 A 7.67 168 -8 
d in Pi excveccersactiecasase 2,593} 2,916 4,581 5,031 2.54 2.32 2.68 2.70 172 +6 
: incuncusscunesedencens ecce 1,772 1,781 2,549 2,81) 1.74 1.54 1.49 1.51 158 -13 
life I ic dint sa chanicine beece 4,249] 5,069] 7,550 | 8,292 4. 16 4,39 4.41] 4.45 195 +7 
rva- Di cétecaenteesene snus 1,958} 2,239 3,352 3,473 1,92 1.94 1.84 1.86 177 -3 
n of BEN s-06neeecdinswesusenn 3,234) 3,339 4,690 5,076 3.17 2.89 2.74 2.73 157 -14 
k of Oh1o TYTTITITITIL TT TTT TTT TT 6,579 7,650 11,195 12, 150 6.44 6.62 6.55 6.52 185 +1 
WO inccccaseseecendedoen 2,145} 2,539 3,804 4,193 2.10 2.20 2. 23 2.25 195 +7 
that PT nccivaascaceneemamas 5,039 4,503 6,798 7,465 4.94 3.90 3.96 4.01 148 -19 
-ent ETT 840 942 1, 388 1,313 -82 82 -81 -81 180 -1 
, EP 203 227 357 401 . 20 - 20 oan -22 197 +10 
as Wn 0.56 566000e0secennncees 1,711 1,133 1,697 1,849 1.68 -98 .99 -99 108 -41 
nsas Mss 000senssesdecese ees 285 332 461 510 . 28 - 29 -27 -27 179 -4 
jana Nebraska Lebikakeekn cadena 989 908 1, 320 1, 425 .97 .79 ott ott 144 -21 
steal North Dakota....sccseseeceees 284 225 364 415 . 28 .19 | oan 146 -22 
ED PE ivccesasivcecaned 300 230 376 439 29 -20 22 .24 146 -17 
vent Utah Pp On ereccecccececooocecese 328 369 624 680 - 32 -32 . 36 .37 207 +15 
Sd scsddcavansaaaces wee 99 135 211 233 .10 12 2 oi3 235 +30 
ser= co _, en ee 6,584] 8,297] 13,710 | 15,341 6.45 7.18 8.02 8.24 234 +28 =O, 
osite PSNR oc ccavcccccncesent 4,715} 6,187] 10,404] 11,636 4.62 5.3 6.08 6.25 246 +35 
hem. Nn. 65s 0c6nccoessenntes 49 67 112 129 05 .06 -07 -07 263 +40 
the OTEQON. «ee eeeeeeceeeeeeesees 656 758} 1,193] 1,362 -64~ . 66 .70 .73 208 +14 
— Washington........ eéossenenes 1,164) 1,285 2,001 2,214 1.14 1.11 1.17 1.19 190 +4 
5. 
n of — 
. in } Amounts shown for each state are summations of business of companies handling more than 95 percent of total Life 
a Insurance in force. 
, in- Obtained by subtracting 100 from the 1947 percentage divided by the 1929 percentage for each state and region. 
and _____Source: The Spectator Insurance Year Book, Life Insurance Volume, 1930, 1941, 1947, 1948. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


FROM 1929 TO 1947 


CHART 1.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN RELATIVE POSITION OF SEVEN REGIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AS TO INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS, POPULATION, AND INSURANCE IN FORCE, 
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Far West. The largest decrease 
was in the Northwest. Amounts are 
shown in the table. 

A question arises immediately. 
What is the reason for. these 
changes? A partial answer is found 
in the data shown in Chart 1. This 
chart contains the picture of the 
per cent increase or decrease from 
region to region of three groups of 
figures. 

The first shows the changes in 
income payments to _ individuals. 
These are taken from the Survey 
of Current Business of The Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The second 
gives changes in population—from 
Census Bureau figures. The third 
section presents changes in insur- 
ance in force taken from Table 1. 

In each region insurance in force 
seems to follow the change in in- 
come payments. The only excep- 
tion is the Northwest, where insur- 
ance declined despite a rise in in- 
come payments in that region. An 
explanation for this can be found 
in the decline in relative population 
position of this region during the 
period. 

A conclusion seems almost ines- 
capea le at this point. The agree- 
ment between the income and in- 
surance patterns leads us to believe 
that income shift is one of the most 
potent forces in the changing market 
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Income Payments and Population, U. S. Department of Commerce; 


Income Levels 


Seventy-eight per cent of all 
U. S. families own some life in- 
surance; 93% of those earning 
$5,000 to $7,499 own life insur- 
ance. The percentage is smaller 
for those in lower income brack- 
ets with 45% of those earning 
under $1,000 owning some life in- 
surance, Ownership of maximum 
amounts of insurance is indicated 
in the group earning $7,500 or 
more. 

Occupation involves several re- 
lationships, such as income levels, 
insurability, need for insurance. 
Among the occupational groups 
analyzed, professional persons, 
business men, managers, clerks, 
salesmen, skilled and semi-skilled 
workers, all showed about the 
same percentage owning policies, 
between 86% and 88%. Profes- 
sional, business and managerial 
ranks, however, put larger 
amounts into premiums. Un- 
skilled workers showed 70% own- 
ing policies, more of these being 
in the smaller premium groups. 
Farm operators and retired per- 
sons showed 60% and 50% in- 
sured, respectively. 


Insurance in Force 


for life insurance. Income alone, 
however, is not enough to define the 
market. Population changes must 
be considered as well. 

Many factors, of course, influence 
account for a large proportion of 
any changes that have been ob- 

What then are the lessons to be 
learned from this type of analysis? 

The first lesson is that the pat- 
tern of the American market has 
changed. The North and East re- 
gions that used to produce 74 per 
cent of insurance sales now furnish 
only 70 per cent. These same 
regions once earned 71 per cent of 
the income, but now only 63 per 
cent. Sales effort, being predicated 
upon past potentials, often lags the 
true market. If this is so, then 
what we have observed in these 
regions is only an indication of the 
trend still in progress. 

The second lesson is that sales of 
insurance follow population and 
their income. Social forces permit 
families to grow and move about. 
Economic forces enable production 
by the various segments of the pop- 
ulation. These are the basic factors 
of the insurance market. 

Observation and knowledge of 
these factors give insurance men a 
way to measure their market for 
efficient operation in the service of 
the public. 
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o NTERESTING and valuable com- 
fe ALUA7TGAUCE pear may readily be drawn 
by a study of the figures on the 

next two pages. Information con- 

cerning ordinary and industrial in- 

lated surance is presented in tabular 
fashion so that one may find at a 

glance the amount of insurance in 


force, Yi duri h t 
By PAUL REDDY aa on oe oe 
Union. An estimate of the standing 


Associcte Editor, THE SPECTATOR of life insurance as contrasted with 
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new issues 49.7% policy increase 50.2% 
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new issues 91.5% revived 64% 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—ORDINARY 
ORDINARY INSURANCE, IN FERCE, (In Ma ns) | ag 
- tator Year cck 
enentadinass : ORDINARY INSURANCE WRITTEN | Estimated Change 
(in Millions) in Civilian Pop; Ratio of 
(Source-Spectator Year Petween Amount 
STATES , Book ) July i,1947 & 
of State April 1.1940 Insurance | Paid for 
Per Cent ncrease in % of P , Cutstand- insurance 
of 10 Years | insurance i Increase ing Fer | in 1947 
Increase to Total in Force of Total in Capita of to Total 
in Increase in| to Total Popula- 2-Year Popula- State 
1937 | 1947 | 10 Years 10 Years in 1947 tion 1945 | 1946 1947 Period Number y tion* income * 
$ $ ¢ 4 4 % $ $ $ g % $ z 
Alabama....... 608 | 1,096 80 1.01 .89 1.98 103 | 182 184 79 8,961 | -0.3 515 1.3 Alav 
SPIN occ eve ces 151 344 128 40 .28 45 39 53 69 71 157,739 | 31.6 651 1.4 Ariz 
ArkansaS......... 400 636 59 .49 52 1.33 72} 102 109 51 -46, -2.4 176 1.1 Arka 
California....... 4,114] 8,294 102 8.68 6.74 6.84 836 }1,272 | 1,315 57 2,968,613 | 43.0 1,057 1.4 Cali 
Colorado. ........ 656 | 1,120 71 96 91 . 80 119 | ‘182 177 49 35,704 | 3.2 1,205 1.4 Colo 
Connecticut...... 1.386 | 2,390 72 2.09 1.94 1.38 180 | 270 273 52 310,758 | 18.2 1,579 1.8 
Delaware......... 265 384 45 225 31 -20 31 44 46 48 26,495 | 9.9 1,605 1.6 Conn 
District of Col.. 597 | 1,016 70 .87 .83 .60 88 | 132 134 52 197,909 | 29.8 1,682 1.2 Dela 
Florida...... i 600 | 1,507 151 1.88 1.22 1.62 179 | 261 262 46 496,586 | 26.2 45 1.5 Dist 
Geormia.......... 899 1,638 82 1.53 1.33 2.19 168 | 266 258 54 109,277 | 3.5 657 1.5 Flor 
Idaho. .... paca 185 340 84 32 .28 .37 35 | 56 58] 66 -36,873 | -7.0 741 1.2 Geor 
Tilinois..... ..» | 6,206 | 9,609) 35 7.07 7.81 5.85 746 11,132 | 1,145 53 323,759 | 4.1 1,462 1.6 
Indiana.......... | 1,667 3,009 81 2.79 2.45 2.67 276 449 44 60 430,204 | 12.6 1,072 1.9 Idah 
ARS 1,417 | 2,365) 67 1.97 1.92 1.81 221 | 312 331 Ft) 67,732 | 2.7 1,009 1.5 ln 
 ctcdeccken 832 1,414 m™ 1.21 1.15 1.34 146 234 227 55 112,972 | 6.3 850 1.2 Indi. 
Mentucky......... | 821) 1,359 65 1.12 1.10 1.94 126] 199] 195] 54 -68,627 |-2.4 600 1.3 _ 
Louisiana........ 675 | 1,193 77 1.08 .97 1.77 120 | 179 176 47 185,120 | 7.8 607 1.3 | 
es egetedtat 419 655 56 49 53 62 52 79 80 53 63,774 | 7.5 851 1.1 
Maryland......... 1,095 | 1,971 80 1.82 1.60 1.49 161 | 255 259 61 393,756 | 21.6 1,101 1.4 Kent 
MasSachusetts.... | 3,137 | 4,677 49 3.20 3.80 3.23 357 | 544 513 44 408,279 | 9.5 1,251 1.3 Loul: 
ae me Wain 
Michigan......... | 2,855 | 4,910 72 4.27 3.98 4.23 420 | 668 669 59 992,894 | 18.9 1,182 2.1 re 
Minnesota........ 1,604 | 2,595 62 2.06 2.11 2.01 209 | 326 342 64 104,700 | 3.7 1,113 1.6 joa 
Mississippi....... 387 633 64 51 1.46 61 96 93 52 -91,796 |-4.2 347 1.0 
Missouri......... 2,261 | 3.484 54 2.54 2.83 2.72 288 | 449 483 68 69,336 | 1.8 1,091 1.7 
Montana.......... 249 410 65 33 .33 34 35 35 61 14 -65,456 [41.7 1,004 1.1 _ 
inn 
Nebraska........ 765 | 1,206 58 92 .98 .90 119 | 174 174 46 -14,834 |-1.1 1,039 1.4 Miss 
Nevada...... eee 49 109 122 -12 .09 .10 11 18 21 91 29,753 {27.0 906 1.0 Missi 
New Hampshire... . 288 173 64 .38 .39 .38 35 61 59 69 55,476 |11.3 1,032 1.4 Mont 
New Jersey....... | 3,127] 5,414 73 4.75 4.40 3.23 440 | 674 645 47 274,835 | 6.6 1,504 1.8 
New Mexico....... 113 232 105 25 .19 .38 29 48 41 62 18,182 | 3.4 492 1.1 Nebr 
DT 
New York......... 13,767 | 19,205 39 11.29 15.60 9.88 |1,432 |2,138 | 1,996 39 612,858 | 4.5 1,729 1.6 Neva 
North Carolina... 981 | 1,837 87 1.78 1.49 2.58 30 "3 50 146,377 | 4.1 ‘ 1.7 New | 
North Dakota..... 209 383 83 .36 31 38 42 57 65 55 -89,935 +140 163 8 New 
O10... .- ee eee ees 4,711 | 7,578 61 5.95 6.16 5.35 623 | 955 929 49 865,388 |12.5 1,312 1.8 New | 
Oklahoma......... 819 | 1,337 63 1.08 1.09 1.59 157 | 204 272 73 25,434 |11.0 716 2.1 
Oregon. i ian 579 | 1,087 88 1.05 .88 1.08 102 | 165 173 69 427,316 |39.2 836 1.3 wort 
Pennsy!vania..... 6.698 | 10,272 53 7.42 8.35 7.33 798 {1,260 | 1,253 57 380,820 | 3.8 1,271 1.7 y 
Rhode Island... .. 494 793 61 62 65 .52 67 97 95 42 47,654 | 6.7 1,259 1.3 Nor 
South Carolina... 442 7 71 .65 .62 1.36 72 | 111 105 46 146,377 | 4.1 485 1.2 Ohio 
South Dakota. .... 215 410 90 .40 .33 40 40 64 79 98 -78,961 +12.3 756 1.2 Oklal 
Tennessee.. ..... 883 | 1,483 68 1.25 1.21 2.16 143 | 225 213 49 163,159 | 5.6 633 1.4 0 
, . od ° ° 9 . . reg 
Texas ewes vesee | 2,265 | 4,548 101 4.74 3.70 4.95 482 | 851 |. 850 16 703,176 |11.0 805 1.6 Penn 
eer eeee 269 524 95 53 .43 45 62 92 87 40 86,690 |15.8 972 1.6 Rod 
Vermont. . eesiting 209 422 54 23 .26 . 26 27 41 40 48 4,769 | 1.3 970 1.2 on 
ireinia......... | 1,004] 1,907 90 1.88 1.55 2.09 174 | 294 297 71 341,227 |12.7 779 1.6 re 
out! 
Washington..... , 952 | 1,789 88 1.74 1.45 1.64 188 | 282 276 47 496,809 |28.6 879 
vest Virginia. .. 624 | 1,002 61 .79 .82 1.31 90 | 141 | 141 | 57 -52,974 |-2.8 747 16 Tenn 
SiscensiG...... - [1,812 | 3,112 72 2.70 2.53 2.26 244 | 367 38 59 145,413 | 4.6 1,159 1.5 Texas 
voming..... eee 109 193 77 17 .16 .18 18 29 33 83 24,258 | 9.7 872 1.1 Utah, 
Verm 
Virg. 
Wash) 
West 
Wiscc 
Wom! 
Totals..... 74.871 [123,023 64 100 .00 100.00 | 100.00 _{10,661 }16,450] 16,437] 54 11.712.7251 8.9 858 La 
* Ordinary and Group Insurance — 
MILLONS OF DOLLARS 
10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Tains 10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains — 
in Insurance in Force from in Ins'rance in Force from in Insurance Written from in Insurance Written from 10 
1937 to 1947 1937 to 1947 1945 to 1947 1945 to 1947 
ee York ‘ coscces See ON sooo ces cesess ctwes oo NOW WORK... 06.0000. Se 10 
~slifornia . ....... -+ 4,180 cin cae hewn ei es caav ns. <nnnwe eae 13 — 
Peansvivania....... ecose See EK encetenawe-we.s ccccece B23 Pennsylvania........ er 15 Penns 
U'linois......... vee 3,403 era . 119 Il linois..... LEO E 15 Texas 
QMIO.. 00 cee eee-ceceses 2 ,867 New Mexico........... a | Sa SS 18 Ohio. 
EL Seereaeere sve Se | SRE i sideicatadeiin Samink — 23 Georg 
Texas...... carnesadenns 2,282 Sh, Eee wie. oie. Ae SCRABIR . 06 ccc ccccess educa ae North Dakota............+-- 23 lin 
in nes Kavenens 2,055 SS i ccnascunae saden 174  Rccasspnqusianh<s 205 New Hampshire.............. 24 Cal 
Massachusetts .-..........+ 1,540 New Hampshire............... - 185 eee ere 195 7 roe 25 if 
indiana......... ee pee 1.342 Arizona......... ; ascaeas Ee as cieic. acccanuaacee Pi cacddccnvveniawseues 26 — 
orl 
South 
— Alaba: 
the changes in population of each dividual companies The Spectator amount of insurance written and 
P > . s , : ies sur 
state and information concerning Life Insurance Year Book should outstanding in millions of dollars. res 
what portion of a States’s income be consulted. This year book de- This table shows that on December 000 0 
was spent for new insurance in 1947 votes one of its major sections to the 31, 1937, $74,871,000,000 of insurance , 
P ° “or: P e 
is also shown. subject of Life Insurance’ by was in force on an allocated State wr" 
For additional facts dealing with States.” basis. Ten years later, as of Decem- in j 
. . . : ° . In: 
insurance results attained by in- The ordinary table gives the ber 31, 1947, the total amount of in- du - 
rin 
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—_ LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES-INDUSTRIAL 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN FORCE (In Thousands) Ratio of 
(Source-Spectator Life Year Book) INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE Anouat 
lg WRITTEN Insurance | Paid for 
1 for x of State % of (In Thousands) ; Out- Insurance 
urance Per Cent] Increase in | Insurance (Source Spectator Life Year Standing in 1947 
1947 STAIES of 10 Years in ° 300k) Increase| Per Capita}| to Total 
Total Increase} to Total Force to | Per Cent 10 of State 
— in 10 | Increase 1n | Total in | of Total 2- Year {| Population} Incone 
= 1937 1947 Years 10 Years 1947 =| Population 1945 1946 1947 Period ‘ 
3 $ $ é % , $ $ $ % $ ¢ 
1.3 MAA. sceccenece wi 179,539] 671,349 273.9 4.77 2.21 1.98 273,477 | 249,113] 214,165 -22 237 .83 
1.4 MEBs cncenesses ea 4, 439 38,766 713.3 33 .13 45 7,736 8,753 9, 233 19 60 13 
Ll oe EE MR 63, 159 150, 107 137.7 84 49 1.33 43, 490 61,964 54,743 26 78 40 
1.4 Cali fOrnia....eeece -| 698,466] 1,266, 584 81.3 5.52 4.17 6.84 113,515 | 148,895] 159,672 41 129 .10 
1.4 oS 87,021] 133,935 53.9 . 46 .44 .80 15,042 17, 508 13,531 -10 117 .08 
. ConnectiCut....eceee 498,545] 610,673 22.5 1.09 2.01 1.38 40, 485 46,774 48, 593 20 309 15 
1.2 DelawWATe...sseceees ‘ 80,944] 111,679 38.0 .30 37 _ 10,670 14,718 17,708 66 383 .37 
1.5 District of Columbia] 164,196] 249,060 51.7 82 .82 .60 46, 338 54,118 55,662 20 289 31 
1.5 DIN ccccunduenen 182,056] 690,549 279.3 4.94 2.27 1.62 166,175 | 315,839] 229,982 38 297 .89 
2 Nn csavdsvanes 318,785] 927,066 190.8 5.90 3.05 2.19 221,838 | 408,480| 298,697 35 295 1.08 
9 ON ct nacineichinne 8,299 12, 583 51.6 04 .04 .37 781 848 907 16 24 01 
5 UE civndnvaae’ 1,417, 564] 2,000, 369 41.1 5.66 6.58 5.85 158,425 | 192,026] 199,521 26 238 15 
1.2 — eee 606 ,954 918,307 51.3 3.02 3.02 2.67 104,645 117, 787 117,847 13 158 24 
lowa..+e- sidbaasiate 132,333] 197,054 48.9 .63 65 1.81 16,954 18,625 19,394 14 76 .65 
3 Rc cochinauinel 120,291] 212,199 76.4 .89 -70 1.34 26,817 33, 584 32, 139 20 110 .13 
7 Kentucky..esseeeeeed 261,666] 502,168 91.9 2. 33 1.65 1.94 63,839 | 111,766] 119,795 88 181 51 
1.3 CeMISIARD. ccccccceed 157,621] 283,325 79.8 1,22 .93 1.77 43,893 52, 588 58, 691 34 lll . 26 
i necdavauneeen 117, 388 159 ,076 35.5 . 40 .52 .62 12,704 15, 410 16,105 27 180 .16 
2.1 are See 496,440] 755,493 52.2 2.52 2. 48 1. 49 119,828 | 139,979] 143,264 20 353 49 
wt Wassachusetts......4 1,190,463] 1,461, 427 22.8 2.63 4.80 3.23 116,552 | 133,644] 139,738 20 315 .21 
F \ 
Pt Michigan....seseeee4 687,608] 1, 117,550 62.5 4.17 3.68 4.23 93,591 | 128,168] 127,846 37 184 15 
Minnesota...... aul 185,814] 25,646 39.7 <2 85 2.01 20, 146 21,953 22, 488 12 90 65 
4 MISSISSIPP1.....e.. J 60,200] 129,021 114.3 .67 .42 1.46 46,795 63, 797 58, 456 25 62 42 
1.0 OS 574,678} 814,121 14.7 2.32 2.68 2.72 101,310 | 119,019] 116,015 15 209 25 
“s Montana...... ae ; 14,872 19,827 33.3 .05 .07 .34 1,347 1,293 1,277 -5 41 .16 
bk Nebraska..... oe 62,659 90,943 45.1 .27 2 .90 11,538 12, 788 9, 569 -17 71 .60 
1.6 Pi oiieccinnseni 444 2,944 563, 1 .02 .01 .10 4 77 6 50 21 sis 
1.7 New Hampshire...... ; 94, 550 134, 144 41.9 .38 44 .38 10, 769 12,660 13,048 21 251 .21 
8 New JETSCY.. cc cccee 1,437,330] 1,663,409 15.7 2.19 5.47 3.23 109,620 | 126,156] 132,319 21 360 .20 
+ New MEX1CO.esseeeee 13,671 40, 167 193.8 26 ia .38 8,094 9,162 10,697 32 73 .19 
he 3,812,779] 3,641,735 -4.5 -1.66 11.98 9.88 241,941 | 277,876] 275,128 14 257 2 
1.3 North Carolina..... 311,283} 830,370 166.8 5.04 2.73 2.58 215,089 | 222,510} 231,073 7 225 .70 
« North Dakota....... 576 1, 480 156.9 01 .01 . 38 3 97 154] 4.133 3 02 
* NEE +4) 1,370,479] 2,080,859 51.8 6.90 6.84 5.35 208,394 | 265,084] 241,823 16 271 .22 
"3 GO on c0sssece 95,063] 182,740 92.2 85 .60 1.59 29,772 36,973 37,035 24 80 ai? 
4 Cee 41, 248 69,059 67.4 . 28 .23 1.08 4,268 5,307 5,124 20 45 26 
46 Pennsylvania...... . 2,418,213] 3,416,653 41.3 9.69 11.24 7.33 307,773 | 372,608] 396,396 29 325 .27 
3 Riode Island....... 226,961] 298,302 31.4 .69 .98 . 52 20,942 23,800 25,000 19 400 .22 
rm South Carolina..... 210,981] 704,028 233.7 4.79 2.32 1.36 168,450 | 222,469] 224,976 34 361 1. 48 
. South Dakota....... 248 1,801 626.2 02 .01 40 2 42 12 500 3 .02 
a 
6 Tennessee...... eer 279,764] 676,256 141.7 3.85 2.22 2.16 158,404 | 214,739] 200,103 26 219 71 
os __ RIES 413,803] 1,144,664 176.6 7.09 3.76 4.95 239,870 | 309,231] 304,898 27 161 .38 
1 ___, SAR panes 33, 399 57,991 73.6 24 .19 45 5,035 5, 206 6,203 23 91 .80 
een ee 47,099 57,976 23.1 a .19 .26 5,316 5,930 6,033 13 158 14 
Virginia...... SNe 331,970] 743,501 124.0 3.99 2. 44 2.09 154,663 | 210,297] 232,097 50 248 78 
WaShINGtON...e.eeee 103,611 140,385 35.5 . 36 a 6 1.64 9,940 10,152 10, 402 5 60 oda 
West Virginia...... 174,004] 303,092 74,2 1.25 1.00 1.31 53, 159 60,240 57,827 9 161 .30 
WISCONSIN. ..eceeeee 313,432] 429,723 37.1 1.13 1.41 2.26 28 , 367 31,982 31,718 99 132 .73 
-——- EE, sccetesene 1,045 2,321 122.1 01 01 .18 5 42 5 100 9 pee 
Lf Totals.......]] 20, 103,953] 30, 406,477 51.2 100.00 100.00 100.00 3,857,811 | 4,922,507] 4,727, 115 96 212 25 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
— 
ins 
” 10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 10 States mening Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 
in Insurance in Force from in Insurance in Force from in Insurance Written from in Insurance Written from 
10 1937 to 1947 1937 to 1947 1945 to 1947 1945 to 1947 
13 
15 er 998, 440 BOO Wie cccccccsceccccss, “1,006 PeNNSy]VANla....eecececeeee 88,623 AIWWAMBccscccccccesces 759,312 
15 MBcccceccccecsccecccece 730,861 North Dakota. ......coscee ° 904 VATE. cccccccee cocscccce 6070, 408 Nebraska....ssccceceee 71,969 
18 Oh10.... ee eeee scebeteunen 710, 380 Wyoming....... phaseeeasuie 1,276 PR avssddsnssebesewades 76,859 GHNRccisceccsoces §66*5, 588 
= Georgia...... pebkatesiones 608, 281 RN Rives sccesieces 1,553 , eS ER ere 65,028 MONTANA. ...eee0es about -70 
34 ESE wre -X NOVARA. oc vcccccccccccccece 2,500 FROTIER sc ccccccccccecces «e+ 63,807 WYOMING. cccccccccccces see 
25 NE, icicthassunaes 568, 118 aa eendedenense 4, 284 South Camoliat..cccccccee a Terr 2 
26 North Carolina....sssceeee 519,087 MONTANA. cccccccceccedsoeee 4,955 KeNtucky.cccccccccccccccece 55,956 South Dakota.......... 10 
er oesees 508, 493 WERE cccceccece 00846ees 10,877 CORSET Bs vc cccctccccecces 46, 157 TOAD s ccocccccccececes 126 
South Carolina....sceeeees 493,047 Utah ccccccccccccce cocccee 868, 502 ne eee 41,699 North Dakota......ee0. 151 
—— Alabama.......0 éreennenin 491,810 New Mexico... ...- jiwcwa eee eee éeenens eee 41,096 WaShington...seseecess 462 
and ; 
lars. surance in force had been increased Thirty-two States showed an in- to last year’s figures, which gave 38 
mber $48,152,000,000 and totaled $123,023,- crease greater than the national states in excess of 50 per cent, the 
“ance 000,000. This was an increase of 64 average of 64 per cent, while the figures for 1947 showed an increase 
State ber cent. same, or less than the national aver- of eight states. 
cem- A substantial increase is shown age, was registered by 22 States. The three states registering the 
yf in- i insurance in force in every State Forty-six states had an increase in highest gains were Florida, with an 
during the decade 1937 to 1947. excess of 50 per cent. Compared increase of 151 per cent, Arizona, 
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Each figure represents 50,000 individuals. 
1947 aggregates indicated by figures. 
1946 totals indicated by arrows for com- 
parative purposes. Study refers to number 
of new policies issued in the past year. 











128 per cent, and New Mexico, 105 
per cent. Of the 32 states having 
the largest percentage of increases, 
only four are included in the table 
showing the ten states with the 
largest amount of increase. 

The purchase of life insurance by 
the, farm states continued to in- 
crease, which is indicative of the 
farmers’ inherent thrift—and wis- 
dom in investing his savings in a 
medium which will guarantee future 
security for not only himself but for 
his family, who without his support 
would suffer serious hardships. De- 
spite the high cost of farm machin- 
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ery, labor and other necessities, 
which to a farmer are essential, the 
purchase of life insurance has in- 
creased over the years to a substan- 
tial amount. 

Life insurance owned by Ameri- 
can families amounted to well over 
$191,000,000,000 in 1947, represent- 
ing protection on the lives of over 
74,000,000 people. This was an in- 
crease of $16,000,000,000 over the ag- 
gregate amount of life insurance 
held in this country in 1946. 

Women in all walks of life are 
realizing more widely the value of 
life insurance protection. Whether 


they are in an office, factory or the 
home the assurance of financial se- 
curity in future years has spurred 
them to step up their purchases of 
life insurance protection. 

Since the end of World War Il 
veterans of this country have, in in- 
creasing numbers, been reinstating 
their National Service Life Insur- 
ance which, through neglect or for 
other reasons, had been allowed to 
lapse. Life insurance companies of 
this country and their agents have 
co-operated with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in urging all veterans 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Company Written ina 
Decade % 
1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 
acacia Mutual. .cccccccscccccceces 84 $ 5,405 134,803 |$ 5,030 5,514 | $ 4,622 | 3 3,781 |$ 3,638 |$ 3,692 | $ 3,366 |$ 3,357/$ 2,922 
petne LITE ccccccccccvccccccccce 48 4,135 | 3,306 3,240 3,069 2,952 2,837 2,657 2,701 2,740 2,820; 2,803 
yerican National, Texas........ 52 1,855 | 1,905 1,685 1,559 1,486 1,418 1,326 1,262 1,214 1,236 1,218 
MRA BADR cc cccaccocccéssescs 77 3,588 | 3,259 2,702 2,492 2,414 2,231 2,606 2,672 2,922 2,277} 2,025 
tankers Life, Towa.....cccececes 41 4,280 | 4,034 3,670 3,429 3,055 2,766 2,782 2,732 2,846 3,007} 3,043 
tankers Life, Nebraska.......... 74 3,265 | 3,230 2,720 2,486 2,538 2,468 2,255 1,848 1,768 1,651 1,877 
perkshire Life......eseceee coece 53 4,979 | 4,657 4,035 3,576 3,442 3,369 3,562 2,992 3,103 3,007} 3,195 
fusiness Men’s Assurance........ 47 3,083 | 2,734 2,409 2,223 1,869 1,962 2,008 2,006 2,167 2,104) 2,103 
G@lif. - Western States......0.0. 88 3,981 | 3,337 2,912 2,640 2,499 2,202 2,126 2,150 2,330 1,999} 2,121 
Getral Life, TeWR.ccccccccecess 75 2,865 | 2,470 2,339 2,151 1,941 1,732 1,761 1,696 1,664 1,619 1,639 
Columbian National.....ccccccees 80 4,868 | 4,446 3,711 3,836 3,025 2,801 3,064 2,831 2,722 2,698) 2,710 
Cee TREN a 6ccevcccececeves 46 2,769 | 2,883 2,525 2,312 2,180 1,917 2,205 2,222 2,112 2,011 1,902 
Connecticut General......cccceee 99 7,535 | 6,463 5,151 5,988 4,960 5,095 3,754 4,023 3,740 3,426] 3,774 
Connecticut Mutual....cccccccecs 54 5,419 | 5,037 4,726 4,709 4,463 4,085 3,643 4,482 3,490 3,675} 3,514 
Continental AmeTican.....cccsece 41 7,331 | 7,170 8,720 6,835 8,497 5,202 5,510 5,094 5,097 5,343} 5,213 
Continental Assurance.......see. 127 5,028 | 4,464 4,130 3,491 3,155 3,074 2,966 2,691 2,699 2,659) 2,212 
GURTY LATE. cocceccccccccscocce 113 3,076 | 2,900 2,619 2,480 2,349 2,078 2,011 1,963 1,556 1,503 1,447 
Reeeeets £260, Ba Boccecccecces 67 4,202 | 3,905 3,762 3,515 3,180 2,790 2,739 2,637 2,588 2,531) 2,513 
fuitable Life, IloWa.....ccccees 50 3,952 | 3,769 3,607 3,235 2,908 2,613 2,885 2,608 2,639 2,631) 2,637 
OE ee 80 5,719 | 5,354 5,082 4,674 4,104 3,799 3,585 3,330 3,247 3,186} 3,185 
Rethie LATO. cccvcocccccccccees 39 2,727 | 2,415 2,015 2,135 2,116 1,968 2,001 2,070 1,952 1,987; 1,962 
General AmeTiCan...ceccccccccees 72 3,424 | 3,213 3,150 2,781 2,537 2,388 2,158 2,099 2,092 1,923} 1,987 
eet THUENOT Rs cc cccvccccccces oe 95 3,204 | 3,073 2,619 2,285 2,153 1,981 2,058 1,978 1,933 1,836 1,643 
Guarantee Mutual....cecccceccees 43 3,004 | 3,283 2,700 2,435 2,304 1,977 2,182 2,107 2,156 2,118} 2,098 
Gardian Life, N. Yoccccccccccce 83 5,920 | 5,535 5,212 4,971 4,521 4,088 3,633 3,374 3,028 3,185} 3,238 
er GAR. Be. Beccccccccsccesess 118 12,143 | 11,799 | 10,060 8,764 7,794 6 ,646 6,315 6,170 5,879 5,785 5,558 
Wiiaeds BAMhOTS. ccccccccccccecs 76 2,163 | 2,004 1,737 1,586 1,571 1,453 1,438 1,475 1,460 1,451} 1,228 
Indianapolis Life... .ccccccccecs 89 3,414 | 3,160 2,754 2,425 2,283 2,129 2,071 2,051 1,947 2,015 1,807 
Jefferson Standard.....csccccees 56 3,111 | 2,875 2,659 2,463 2,324 2,108 2,159 2,225 2,218 2,061 1,999 
John Hancock Mutual....esecccces 45 2,179 |} 2,191 1,928 1,780 1,667 1,342 1,338 1,213 1,215 1,428} 1,50] 
Rares Clty LAM. sce cccccscecees 63 2,808 | 2,613 2,478 2,061 1,928 2,019 1,814 1,804 1,781 1,779} 1,727 
life Insurance Co. of Va........ 120 3,83 | 3,574 2,314 2,059 1,668 2,133 2,034 1,960 1,782 1,852} 1,740 
EE HNO 6cscscccscccess 59 4,869 | 5,387 4,875 4,651 4,319 3,965 3,423 3,068 3,206 2,959} 3,063 
lassachusetts Mutual.....sceeces 38 9,915 | 5,669 5,312 5,284 5,350 5,025 4,556 4,092 4,241 4,161) 4,284 
eee 33 2,388 | 2,351 2,084 1,938 1,876 1,882 1,600 1,513 1,454 1,759} 1,795 
Midland Mutual... .ccccccccccccccs 66 3,470 | 3,313 2,797 2,596 2,396 2,297 2,575 2,292 2,095 2,074) 2,095 
linnesota Mutual..cccccccccccces 131 5,304 | 4,911 4,207 3,516 2,824 2,340 2,388 2,239 2,286 2,308) 2,297 
tual Benefit, New Jersey...... 81 7,353 | 5,750 6,076 5,387 5,327 4,649 4,901 4,454 4,362 4,355) 4,063 
Se ee 59 4,691 | 4,257 3,799 3,489 3,145 2,640 2,702 2,454 2,575 2,781) 2,944 
SE WU Gindecacaccesceneeoes 100 3,043 | 3,051 2,628 2,475 2,079 2,033 2,116 1,905 1,721 1,517} 1,519 
tional Life and Accident......4J ll 1,680 | 1,912 1,406 1,298 1,814 1,696 1,610 1,586 1,542 1,543) 1,508 
 BiN« Winetacndscendess 57 6,231 | 5,597 5,418 5,082 4,790 4,211 3,972 3,347 3,624 3,917} 3,958 
lew England Mutual.....cccccccce 42 5,914 | 5,498 5,325 5,131 4,803 4,353 3,953 3,671 3,778 4,085) 4,157 
1 ee 67 3,458 | 3,095 2,745 2,506 2,249 2,026 2,004 2,020 2,003 2,045; 2,074 
orth American Reassurance...... 67 6,438 | 5,805 6,131 5, 768 5,268 4,572 3,897 4,487 4,284 3,787} 3,862 
orthwestern Mutual......cccccces 70 6,198 | 5,875 5,489 4,940 4,833 4,022 3,770 3,426 3,380 3,564 3,641 
‘orthwestern National......ssee- 25 3,385 | 3,190 2,707 2,610 2,460 2,422 2,433 2,646 2,625 2,696, 2,699 
Keidental Life, Calif.......... 90 4,081] 3,656 3,381 3,385 2,801 2,874 3,082 2,993 2,924 2,469 2,144 
ae 77 3,331 | 3,178 2,725 2,560 2,315 2,197 2,272 2,008 2,031 1,910 1,878 
| es 77 3,325 | 3,050 2,586 2,283 2,260 1,922 1,927 1,780 1,786 1,868 1,877 
oe re 64 4,279 | 3,700 3,386 3,229 3,472 3,147 2,769 3,662 2,752 2,522 2,616 
eT 85 3,884 | 3,418 3,450 3,134 2,822 2,611 2,448 2,199 2,247 2,266 2,097 
EES 55 5,193 | 4,791 4,405 4,127 3,857 3,610 3,386 3,372 3,278 3,313) 3,356 
eae 53 4,813 | 4,636 4,365 4,220 3,937 3,531 3,188 3,390 3,365 3,216) 3,15] 
Rovident Mutual...ccccccccccess 71 7,000 | 6,508 6,090 5,647 5,391 4,686 4,360 4,293 4,169 4,271) 4,097 
Ere eee ae 8 2,976 | 1,541 1,242 1,138 1,127 1,076 1,071 2,351 2,235 1,332} 1,432 
_. _» = eeeersere 79 4,135 | 4,001 3,814 3,459 3,085 2,818 2,617 2,591 2,467 2,332} 2,307 
DEN SED congenseséneceess 52 2,891 | 2,637 2,364 2,101 1,833 1,790 1,746 1,763 1,679 1,932 1,900 
southwestern Life...cccccccccccs 119 3,532 | 3,237 2,509 2,177 2,113 2,101 2,131 1,984 1,864 1,750; 1,610 
PCs Msiessdceeneuseues 44 2,496 | 2,507 2,327 1,927 1,989 1,763 1,765 1,685 1,671 1,690} 1,731] 
State Mutual, MaSS..seccccsceees 71 5,896 | 5,086 | 5,034] 4,528] 4,445] 3,742] 3,387] 3,323 3,111 | 3,529) 3,455 
RMCLeTS INSUTANCE. cc ccccccccce 6 3,505 | 3,169 3,137 3,092 3,215 2,736 2,874 2,996 3,190 3,322) 3,312 
ae x 6,167 | 5,799 5,283 4,922 4,764 5,002 4,956 4,619 4,520 4,475 4,596 
TE MT Rcndedenvesennsens 39 2,223 | 2,154 1,998 1,954 1,851 1,801 1,713 1,643 1,651 1,63 1,605 
EE Ds cicaedinnaccndmns 81 3,676 | 3,379 3,132 2,725 2,462 2,107 2,343 2,323 2,625 2,023) 2,028 
sittin tok ih ihbumintsbanbideiical 73 2,928 | 2,747 2,368 2,203 2,067 1,784 1,462 1,510 1,540 1,689) 1,694 
fstern and Southern......essece 16 1,674 | 1,926 1,491 1,354] 1,329] 1,356 1,369 1,315 1,330 1,358 1,437 
Wetage 332 Ordinary Companies 17 2,186 | 2,214 2,012 1,899 1,814 1,720 1,662 1,580 1,547 1,78 1,873 
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ANALYSIS OF TYPES OF ORDINARY POLICIES 
SOLD AND CLAIMS PAID DURING 1947 



































































































































—_ ANALYSIS OF 1947 ORDINARY POLICIES 
SIZE SOLD DEATH CLAIMS PAID 
Types Sold Number Size Number Amount Size Number Amount 
WOE EbTOrccccccccevecceccseces 1,815,901 | Under $1,000 522,277 256,438,007 | Under $1,000 38 , 368 21,078,504 
Limited Payment....cccccccsecees 2,069 ,054 $1,000 to $2,500 4,676,153 | 5, 284,052,890 $1,000 to $2,500 213, 223 292, 496,07) 
BGOURERE BE GBrccccccecocessees 504,039 $2,501 to $5,000 1,630,759 | 4,540,679,394 $2,501 to $5,000 106,091 270 ,628, 17 
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ARRING unforeseen’ circum- 
_, the insurance business 
seems destined for the next four 
years to continue in its rather 
favorable position of relative im- 
munity from attacks by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Although a small number of con- 
trol-minded Administration lead- 
ers feel that Federal Reserve 
Chairman Thomas B. McCabe re- 
cently gave ammunition to those 
who would apply Federal controls 
to the insurance business, the po- 
litical concensus is that no Admin- 
istration—least of all a Republi- 
can regime—really wants to take 
on the staggering job of regulat- 
ing the 65,000,000 policyholders 
throughout the nation. 

Therefore, Mr. McCabe’s _pot- 
shot at the relatively free manner 
in which insurance companies can 
sell United States Government 
ponds may safely be written off 
as simply a wry comment on infla- 
tionary trends, rather than as any 
serious hint that he favors Federal 
regulation of the insurance busi- 


ness. 
Mr. McCabe, speaking before the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce recently, explained price 


supports of government bonds this 
way: 

“It is my view that the Federal 
Reserve System is obligated to 
maintain a market for government 
securities and to assure orderly 
conditions in that market, not pri- 
marily because of an implied com- 
nitment to wartime investors that 
their savings would be protected, 
not to aid the Treasury in refund- 
ing maturing debt, but because of 
the widespread repercussions that 
would ensue throughout the eco- 
nomy if the vast holdings of the 
public debt were felt to be of un- 
stable value.” 

The FRB chief then went on to 
say: “When you consider that the 
public debt is one and one-half 
limes all other debt in the country 
tOmbined, it seems obvious to me 
that the market for the Govern- 
ment debt securities must be one 
Where investors can deal at all 
limes with confidence. 

‘I remain of the conviction that 
lor the foreseeable future the sup- 
port program should be continued,” 
he added. “This conviction is 
shared by all the members of the 
Board of Governors, the members 
% the Federal Open Market Com- 
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mittee, and by the Treasury. It is 
also supported by the weight of 
financial opinion in the country.” 

But at this point Mr. McCabe 
opined that “during the past three 
months, nonbank holders of gov- 
ernment bonds—insurance com- 
panies, savings institutions, and 
others—have greatly complicated 
our problem in this regard, for 
they have sold over $2,000,000 of 
these securities, thereby creating 
additional bank deposits and re- 
serves of that amount. 

“One of the results of the recent 
increase in reserve requirements of 
commercial banks will be to take 
up those additional reserves so that 
they will not be the basis of mul- 
tiple credit expansion at this time 
when our credit volume is already 
out of proportion to the amount of 
goods available,’ he observed. 

So far, Mr. McCabe is the only 
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Federal official even to hint that 
insurance companies should “go 
easy” for a while in selling long- 
term government bonds. There is 
the usual amount of behind-the- 
scenes grumbling on the part of 
Federal banking officials, but it is 
extremely doubtful that any official 
of the Federal Government will 
openly come out at this time for 
restrictions on this function of in- 
surance companies, 

However, in the event that Uncle 
Sam should approach the insurance 
business with a view to applying 
the brakes to selling long-terms, 
such an approach would be based 
only on whatever moral suasion 
the Federal Government could 
muster. Whether or not the in- 
surance business should elect to go 
along with a program of voluntary 
restriction would’ rest’ entirely 
within the insurance business and 
not with Washington. 


The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation in its semi-annual re- 
port urges bankers to take the view 
that the present lull in credit risk 
is “a time for redoubled precau- 
tion” . . . Risk seems temporarily 
to have become an “almost negli- 
gible” factor in the business pic- 
ture, FDIC observes World 
Bank officials say that they have 
about $475 million in uncommitted 
loan funds. Until at least a sub- 
stantial portion of these funds is 
earmarked for approved loans, the 
bank will be under no obligation 
to borrow ... Few Administration 
Officials have any idea of what 
recommendations will be presented 
in the forthcoming Hoover report 
on reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government 
. .. But practically all of them are 
girding for a fight to the finish on 
any attempt to whittle the size, 
power, or authority of _ their 
bureaus, 

ee 


HE Department of Labor says 

there were only 110,600 work 
injuries in the second quarter of 
1948. The figure represents a drop 
of 4,200 from the first quarter and 
is 12,400 less than the second quar- 
ter of 1947... The Public Health 
Service is now offering Federal 
grants for undergraduate courses 
in the mental aspects of disease ... 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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In the book “Joint Occupation 
Study: 1928” published on behalf 
of all the life insurance com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada, the following appears (p. 
27)—“Efforts have been made to 
show that cancer as a cause of 
death is most prevalent among 
people exposed to (a) coal-tar 
preparations, especially soft coal, 
(b) products of the decomposition 
of living matter, (c) chemical 
fumes, (d) metallic dusts and 
fumes, (e) certain food and drink 
conditions, (f) alcoholism.” 


As many of these are related to 
our coal and iron civilization, I 
have noted the correlation be- 
tween the cancer death rates and 
the proportion of workers en- 
gaged in manufacturing, trade 
and transportation. The correla- 
tion ratio is +.84 which is 30 
times its probable error. This is 
more significant statistically than 
anything herein, except housing 
and physicians. The urbanization 
which is so often associated with 
manufacturing results in poor 
housing and low birth rates, and 
so again our various studies are 
seen to be interrelated. 
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HERE is a story of a Maine 

farmer being canvassed by a 
young salesman who said, “I have 
some good ideas for you by which 
you can improve the efficiency of 
your farm.” The farmer replied, 
“T have more ideas now than I am 
making use of on the farm.” And 
so it is with nearly all of us. 

Smallpox is an example. Most 
of the deaths from it are due to 
either indifference or ignorance. If 
everyone followed the best scien- 
tific knowledge on this subject, 
there should never again be a death 
from smallpox. Yet, throughout the 
entire world, there are thousands of 
such deaths every year. 

In the areas of lowest mortality 
there are few deaths from certain 
infectious diseases, which less than 
a century ago were among the chief 
causes of death even in the United 
States. Such leading scourges as 
pneumonia and tuberculosis are 
being vigorously reduced, if not en- 
tirely eliminated. It seems that the 
ideal state—if we omit immortal- 
ity—would be one in which heart 
disorder is the only cause of death. 
The main pump—the heart—stops 
beating and then we say that death 
has occurred. Aside from accidents, 
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which will always be here, it seems 
that cancer is the only really im- 
portant obstacle to the arrival of 
this ideal condition. 

Next to heart disease, cancer is 
now the leading cause of death in 
the United States. Among women, 
aged 35-54, it is in fact the first 
cause of death. Its importance is 
recognized by the fact that Con- 
gress voted millions of dollars to 
the Cancer Institute of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. Independent 
of these public funds, the American 
Cancer Society is raising other mil- 
lions for research in universities 
and hospitals. Thus, the concerted 
attack, which has for some years 
been made against cancer on a hun- 
dred fronts, will be greatly accentu- 
ated in the near future. 

The bio-chemical approach is ap- 
parently the most profound. In 
studying cancer it has been neces- 
sary to probe to the sources of life 
itself—the workings of the endoc- 
rine glands which Dr. R. G. Hos- 
kins of Harvard has so aptly termed 
“The Tides of Life” (1933). Closely 
related to bio-chemistry is the mat- 
ter of nutrition, which has been ex- 
tensively set forth by Dr. F. L 
Hoffman in his books Mortality from 
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Cancer Throughout the World 
(1915) and Cancer and Diet (1937). 
It was also covered in Nutrition and 
Glands in Relation to Cancer (1944) 
by Dr. F. E. Chidester. This last 
book put a large emphasis upon the 
use of iodine in food. 

An interesting simplification of 
the subject is found in the state- 
ment that chronic irritation always 
seems to be the immediate cause of 
cancer. “Irritation” includes the 
digestive and endocrine forms, as 
well as the mechanical, physical 
and chemical types. Cancer seems 
essentially a disease of “civiliza- 
tion” and the temperate zone. Its 
incidence is closely related to the 
degree of urbanization of the com- 
munity. 

The contributions by life insur- 
ance research have included (1) 
tests as to the inheritance of cancer 
as shown by family history records; 
(2) proof that cancer mortality is 
higher among overweight persons 
and lower among’ underweights 
(the reverse of tuberculosis); (3) 
tabulation of occupations in which 
cancer deaths have exceeded nor- 
mal; (4) a record of the medical 
impairment classes in which the 
cancer deaths were above the stand- 
ard for normal lives; (5) other data 
as to age and sex and cancer inci- 
dence by sites, such as digestive or 
reproductive organs. 

As an example of bio-chemical 
research, reference may be made to 
the Cancer Studies first brought for- 
ward in 1930 by Doctors Coffey and 
Humber in California. They learned 
from Dr. Cook of the Cancer Free 
Hospital in London that certain by- 
products of cholesterol can be trans- 
formed into methyl-cholanthrene, 
a most powerful agent for produc- 
ing carcinomas. By injecting rab- 
bits with an aqueous extract of the 
cortex of the suprarenal gland they 
succeeded in causing a fall of 12 
per cent in the total blood choles- 
terol. This theory, which has since 
been applied to people, is that the 
underlying cause of cancer is a de- 
ficiency of an active principle sup- 
plied by the cortex of the adrenal 
gland. Since the various endocrine 
glands are inter-related, much as 
are the instruments in a symphony 
orchestra, the ramifications of this 
theory are many. It is mentioned 
here merely as an illustration of the 
bio-chemical approach. 

Cancer often seems intimately re- 
lated to both sex and nutrition. It 
usually has its highest incidence at 
about the time in life when the re- 
productive function diminishes or 
ceases. In former years, meat-eat- 
ing was referred to by some writ- 


ers as directly related to a high 
incidence of cancer. But this seems 
valid only so far as it indicates 
general dietary excesses. Eskimos 
and North American Indians have 
lived for years on meat alone and 
seem nearly immune to malignancy. 
On the other hand, the rice-eating 
Chinese in the United States were 
shown by Dr. Hoffman to have four 
times as much cancer as the Indians. 
Allowing for age and sex the In- 
dians in 1939, with 140 deaths from 
cancer, had only 53 per cent as 
many as white people. Dr. Fellows 
found, in 1934, that Alaskan Eski- 
mos had only one-fourth as high a 
cancer death rate as “the whites” 
in Alaska. The latter was about the 
same as for whites in the 48 states. 
The Eskimos apparently obtain 
their vitamin E (the anti-sterility 
vitamin) by consuming the viscera 
of herbivorous animals and these 
contain the needed greens. 


Dr. Hoffman showed, in a very 
interesting table, that the incidence 
of cancer mortality is least near the 
equator and increases steadily as 
one approaches the temperate zone. 
It has been suggested that the 
severe winters cause people to in- 
crease their consumption of breads 
and cereals and that some individ- 
uals, possibly those with a tempera- 
mental predisposition, do not satis- 
factorily adjust their metabolism in 
this respect, when the warmer 
weather occurs. There can be little 


doubt that diet in the sub-tropics 
usually differs markedly from that 
in the temperate zone. 

Dr. Hoffman’s chart shows the 
cancer death rates of German cities 
to be greater than those of French, 
English, Italian and American cities, 
The relative position in this regard 
had not changed over a 30 year 
period. The German diet is thought 
to include a larger proportion of 
potato, bread and starches than the 
French or British. Perhaps beer 
should be considered here also. 

In Time magazine for September 
21, 1936, the statement was made: 

“Chronic irritation always seems 
to be the immediate cause of cancer, 
whether the victim is genetically 
vulnerable or not. The irritation 
may be mechanical (ill-fitting den- 
tures), physical (pipe smokers’ 
lips), chemical (tar roofers’ hands), 
digestive (caused by bile acids), 
endocrine (caused by sex hor- 
mones).” It seems probable that 
the digestive and endocrine forms 
are by far the most frequent. Be- 
cause they are internal and not visi- 
ble, they have not generally been 
regarded as important. Dr. Hoff- 
man referred to sulphuric acid as a 
particularly virulent form of chem- 
ical irritant. Dark-skinned races 
seem to have a natural protection 
against the actinic rays of the sun, 
and are less prone to cancer than 
white persons in the tropics. Sailors 
and farmers have a high incidence 





Contributions by life insurance research have included tests as to the inheritance 
of cancer, proof that mortality is higher among overweight persons, and data 
as to occupations, impairment classes, sex, age and body sites most susceptible 
to cancer. 
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g Table I—Comparison of (a) Cancer Death Rates and (b) Other Factors 





hours of direct exposure to the Cofficient i 
sun’s rays. cient in 
No one seems to know what the Correlation Ratio t ts . 
exact relationship between sex and Other Factor Coefficient Probable Error Relationship ) 
cancer is. But the reproductive (1) Density of population 40 5 Direct 
organs are a frequent site of at- (2) Size of family —48 6 Inverse 
tack, and distinctly more so in (3) Births per 1000 women 
women than in men. In 1942 sex aged 15-44 —.70 14 Inverse 
organs were the site of 43 per cent (4) Life insurance per family 74 17 Direct 
of all cancer deaths among women (5) Income per capita 79 22 Direct 
in the United States and 12 per (6) Per cent urban dwellers 82 26 Direct 
cent among men. This accords with (7) Per cent homes with over 11 
the fact that sex is generally a persons per room —.86 38 Inverse 





more important part of a woman’s 
life than of a man’s life. It has 
been definitely established that . 
breast tumors do not develop in Table I—Inverse Relation 
mice whose ovaries have been re- —— ———————— 







































































moved before puberty. Also pros- State 

tatic cancer disappears in mice and - 2 enna amit ance 

men after removal of the testicles. >. 2 &§ 5 5 — ; 

When not stimulated by the sex x 5 $5 8 , &£§ = FE Be 

hormones, the cells cease to grow 3 A“ 5 3 : 8 2 3 S Pp Bs 

and sometimes die. Thousands of >=s2# &§ & @ sg 8 § i 

laboratory experiments along such = — —_—_— } 

lines are now in process of develop- Rank as to birth rate per " 

ment on mice, guinea pigs and other 1000 women 15-44 123 45 6 7 8 9 10 55 | 

creatures. Rank as to , 
F cancer mortality 41532: 2 4% $299k 6 69 | 

An excellent presentation of 
“Cancer” was given in Life maga- 
zine April 21, 1947. In concluding a . oie —= 
that article, the editors said, “Can- 
cer statistics represent a neglected 3 3 ‘ 
research frontier. Study of factors ~ 2 . £ - £ 
associated with incidence of cancer £€a ¢# é = g é S & 
in large population groups may 5 = E § 3 3 2 & s 8 58 
open new leads for laboratory re- Bes © Be Swe 5 < 
search and is essential to control Rank as to birth rate per ag 
of the disease.” With this in mind, 1669 women 15-44 39 40 40 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 435 urban 
I show below a few correlations Rank as to ns 
which may be of value to other cancer mortality 33 30 16 26 37 24 35 41 28 43 31.3 cance: 
investigators. 

Table I 

The data are for the year of the Table HI 
latest United States census, 1940, — 
and for white lives, with death State 
rates adjusted to allow for age- . 
distribution. The various charac- Fs " g . 3 E 3 
teristics are available for each of s & ¢F iS >E CEB E «@ 

3 *® $s 83 s »* AS 8 » 8s Ss 
the 48 States, and cancer death s &¢€ Ss 8 5 5 3s ES 8 es —_ 
rates are compared with certain *e6e6eeaee8e#exeds < s 3 Rank 
other characteristics of the popula- Rank — — ~— Se — 
tion in those respective areas. The inetme per cnpita aes eee sr seen & se | 
results, shown in Table I, are dis- Sante ts bo nee! 
cussed in ensuing paragraphs. qnmewe mentality ee mwetiaeaes & & 

In four of these comparisons the PL ae a 
relationship is direct. Thus, cancer On th 
death rates tend to be higher where — — — SS - rates | 
the population is densely congre- a ma family 
gated, where life insurance in force 1. and vy 
is substantial, where incomes are - ™ » % family 
large and where many people live E 3 an $ g z 2 g $ 3 Se very | 
in cities. In three comparisons the S 2 Ee 3 § 38 & $3 ¢ #8 &8 served 
relation is inverse. Thus, cancer 6: £60 2£ 6 = & bé ok ok Sf een 
deaths are most numerous in pro- Rank as to = examp 
portion to the number exposed income per capita 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 43.5 usual]; 
when the family is small, when the Rank as to ship is 
a a a | 6 on 38 48 47 43 46 42 44 45 41 39 43.3 the ¢ 
are plenty of rooms in the home. more { 
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Table IV 
State 
= 2 3 
6 : E 5 
e 3 ~ Ss 2 5 S es = 
e~] aH ¢ . = = } = 2 
2s © $8 & BSE 
2 & 2& 8 & 's) Ss) on fe 
Rank as to 
urban % zees€s5€6Tt8&Se ss 
Rank as to 
cancer death rate » we & ¥ 77 &§ Sb 8 
State 
os Ss s $ 
e = ° ° e 
a) R 3 ~ 
q > 2 = 3 = 
$2¢8 2.245 3 4 3 
3 = = => x = < oss 
' > = & &B 20840 48 << 2 & 
Rank as to 
urban % 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 
Rank as to 
cancer death rate 43 42 41 37 47 45 31 48 30 39 
On the other hand, cancer death error. The respective ratios in the 


rates tend to be lowest when the 
family is large, the birth rate high 
and where the members of the 
family are crowded together into 
very few rooms. It will be ob- 
served that the relationships be- 
come closer as we proceed from 
example (1) to example (7). It is 
usually considered that a relation- 
ship is statistically significant when 
the coefficient of correlation is 
more than three times its probable 


seven examples are 5, 6, 14, 17, 22, 
26 and 38, i.e. in ascending degree 
of significance. 


Table II 


In Table II are shown the ten 
first and the ten last States as to 
birth rates per 1000 women aged 
15 to 44, with their position as to 
cancer mortality. 

New Jersey had the lowest birth 
rate and fourth highest cancer death 


rate. New York was second in low 
fecundity and first in high cancer 
mortality. Among the ten States 
with lowest birth rates, eight were 
among the ten of highest cancer 
incidence. At the other end of 
the scale we find New Mexico with 
the highest birth rate and a very 
low cancer rate. But the corre- 
spondence is less close at that end 
of the tabulation, as only Kentucky 
and New Mexico are in the last ten 
as to each category. The coefficient 
of correlation—.70, is 14 times its 
probable error. 


Table III 


The income per person was in a 
slightly closer relation to cancer 
mortality than the amount of life 
insurance in force per family. The 
ten States at each end of the scale 
as to income are shown in Table 
ITI. 

Of the ten leading States in per 
capita income, six are among those 
with highest cancer mortality. The 
leaders are all in the Northeast or 
Pacific Coastal regions. Low cancer 
death rates are closely related to 
poverty, for nine States are among 
the ten last in the scale and the 
other, Oklahoma, is adjacent in the 
ranking. The coefficient of corre- 
lation, .79, is 22 times its probable 
error. 


Table IV 


In Table IV are shown the ten 
leading States as to urbanization 
rank with their position as to death 
rates from cancer (age-adjusted). 
Those at the other end of the scale 
are also shown. 

An average rank of 5.5 as to 
urbanization corresponds to a rank 
of 7.1 in cancer death rates. This 
is about as close as the relation- 
ship between proportion of (a) 
college graduates and (b) profes- 
sional people. At the other end of 
the scale we find low urbanization 
compared with low rates of cancer 
mortality. 

An average rank of 43.5 in ur- 
banization compares with 40.3 in 
cancer. In each part of the table 
seven states are among the ten first 
(or last) in both characteristics. 
The coefficient of correlation, .82, 
is 26 times its probable error. 

This very high relationship con- 
firms the impression one receives 
from observation of the ten States 
at each end of the scale as to ur- 
banization. There is always the 
possibility of fallacy due to the 
better facilities for detecting cancer 
in New York City, for example, 
with its many hospitals, physicians 
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Seven States in the last ten as to both factors. 





and equipment for diagnosis, rather 
than in North Dakota or Mississippi 
farming regions. But Hoffman and 
others have looked into this factor 
and find that it is relatively minor. 
There remains a distinct differ- 
ential as to cancer deaths even 
after allowing for differences in 
diagnosis and recording. 

What are the chief factors in 
urban living which distinguish it 
from rural life? More time is 
spent indoors at sedentary work 
and rather passive recreations; 
there is more reliance upon ma- 
chinery and probably more vicari- 
ous sense of power, as well as an 
opportunity for social responsibility. 
The desires of the people are sub- 
ject to more stimulation; the com- 
petitive urge is more intense. Rabbi 
J. L. Liebman in his book “Peace 
of Mind” (1946) says (page 100) 
“Competitiveness tears asunder al- 
most every community (i.e. city) in 
America today It is not that 
a person does not possess enough, 
but that others possess more. It is 
the more that haunts one ; 
This is the cancer eating away at 
his serenity.” (He uses “cancer” 
metaphorically, and yet one 
wonders whether the psychic state 
does not often in time create a phys- 
ical state to correspond!) 

Something in the highly complex, 
industrialized activity of the city 
seems to severely reduce the birth- 
rate, and one wonders whether the 
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same forces could also eventuate in 
more cancer during the later years 
of life. Possibly the widespread 
and growing tendency toward de- 
centraliation of cities will, in time, 
alleviate both of these conditions 
—race suicide and cancer. The in- 
creased mechanization of farms and 
the establishing of canning and 
processing factories nearby may 
also, in time, reduce the differential 
between urban and rural life in 
the United States and Canada. The 
growing use of electricity and the 
development of transportation fa- 
cilities are chief factors in this 
movement. 


Table V 


seventh correlation in Table 
between cancer death rates 
and the proportion 
of homes with over 1% persons 
per room, as tabulated by the 
United States Census Bureau. In 
Massachusetts only 2.7 per cent of 
homes have over 1% persons per 
room, while in New Mexico it is 
32.9 per cent. This index, like in- 
come and life insurance, is a gauge 
of wealth, but it focuses attention 
upon housing (owned or rented) 
rather than upon the ownership of 
stocks, bonds, mortgages or insur- 
ance coverage. There may be sig- 
nificance in the fact that the cor- 
relation here is higher than in any 
of the other six characteristics un- 
der discussion. The ranking at 


The 
I is 
(age-adjusted) 


both ends of the scale is shown in 
Table V. 

It would seem difficult to find an 
example from diverse fields with 
a closer statistical relationship than 
this; a correlation coefficient, -.86, 
38 times its probable error. The 
most ample housing is in the North- 
eastern and Pacific States, espe- 
cially the former, and those are the 
very areas of highest cancer mor- 
tality. The largest amount of con- 
gestion of people in the home is in 
the South and especially the South- 
east. We have long looked upon 
this condition as conducive to the 
spread of tuberculosis, which often 
seems antithetical to cancer. And 
that area is where cancer deaths 
are relatively fewest. 


The approach which is illustrated 
in the seven correlations above is 
from the environmental side. That 
this is not inappropriate may be 
seen from the comment of Dr. R. 
R. Spencer, Chief of the National 
(United States) Cancer Institute, 
(Modern Medicine, April 15, 1947, 
Page 50), “All cancers are a result 
of a special type of behavior, which 
is, at bottom, an adaptive reaction to 
environmental conditions.” The re- 


markable relation between cancer 
mortality and housing roominess, 
which I have discussed, calls to 


mind a paper which appeared in 
Science for March 28, 1947, and was 
reviewed in Time magazine April 
14, 1947. I have used the latter in 
the notes which now follow. 

Dr. F. H. J. Figge of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Medical School 
was the author, and the _ subject, 
the relation of cosmic radiation to 
cancer. It has been definitely es- 
tablished that atomic radiation pro- 
motes cancer growth. Could it be 
that cosmic rays, the infinitesimal 
energy particles that continually 
bombarded the earth from _ outer 
space, also promote it? It appears 
that they can. Dr. Figge experi- 
mented with mice exposed to vary- 
ing amounts of cosmic radiation. 
He varied the cosmic ray concen- 
tration by setting up a cage with 
a lead roof, which does not stop 
cosmic radiation but intensifies its 
effect. In this, cosmic rays are the 
opposite of x-rays. He injected 184 
mice with a chemical that almost 
invariably produces cancer, put 
some in the lead-covered cages and 
some in ordinary cages. The mice 
exposed to the more intense cosmic 
radiation developed cancer about 
twice as fast as the others. 

He concluded that cosmic rays, 
acting on body cells, may help de- 
velop cancer in individuals sus- 
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ceptible to it. “We may be in- 
creasing the intensity factor by 
spending a high proportion of our 
lives in buildings beneath roofs and 
other materials which . . . produce 
cosmic fradiation showers.” Dr. 
Figge seemed to think that other 
metals, such as iron and_ steel 
would have effects similar to those 
of lead, but he did not report any 
experiments to that end. Obviously 
much careful experimentation re- 
mains to be done. The results so 
far may suggest tentative infer- 
ences, but any final conclusions at 
this stage would seem to be pre- 
mature. 

In the last correlation above, 
we found a very close relationship 
between (a) having a large dwell- 
ing in proportion to size of family 
and (b) heavy mortality from 
cancer. There are two ways in 
which one can have a relatively 
large house in which to live: (1) 
by being prosperous and (2) by 
having few children or other mem- 
bers of the family. Indexes of 
prosperity appeared in the volume 
of life insurance per family and in 
income per capita, as in examples 
4 and 5 in Table I. Having only 
a few children or other members 
would be dealt with in example 2, 
size of family. But the birth rate 


in relation to women aged 15-44 
gave a higher correlation (inverse) 


to cancer mortality than did size 
of family. 

Thus it is evident that our various 
illustrations are related to each 
other. There is an old adage that 
“Some people have six twins and 
others have a twin-six” (auto- 
mobile). It appears that cancer 
deaths tend to be relatively more 
frequent among the latter. 

This paper has been read by and 
discussed with several able repre- 
sentatives of the American Cancer 
Society. They are doing a vast 
amount of work of high quality in 
this field. At their suggestion, I 
append the comment that very little 
in this paper should be regarded 
as conclusive; most of it is entirely 
tentative and only intended to be 
a series of more or less secure 
stepping-stones in a vast bog of 
question-marks and ignorance. 

Since the above paper was com- 
pleted, it has been suggested to me 
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that there may be a high correlation 
between the cancer death rate and 
the proportion of the population 
who are physicians. This latter fig- 
ure is available from the U. S. Cen- 
sus of 1940 for each State except 
Montana and North Dakota. The 
correlation coefficient is .86 which 
is 34 times its probable error. The 
more physicians there are the more 
cancer deaths are recorded. The 
correlation coefficient is equal to 
that for crowded housing (item 8 
in Table I), although the latter was 
38 times its probable error, instead 
of 34 times, as for physicians. There 
is considerable evidence in Table I 
to support the belief that the gen- 
eral prosperity and urbanization 
which attract physicians may also 
be related to a wider prevalence of 
cancer. Part of the picture is 
doubtless due to the physicians dis- 
covering cancers which would not 
otherwise have come to light. 
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45rd Arunual Meeting 


AMERICAN 
LIFES 


CONVENTION 


By 7. 9. V. Cullen | 


E. BIXBY, president of the 
W Kansas City Life of Kansas 
* City, Mo., was elected presi- 
dent of the American Life Conven- 
tion at its forty-third annual meet- 
ing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, October 4-7. Mr. Bixby 
thus celebrates twenty-five years in 
the life insurance business by being 
honored as the head of the most in- 
fluential life insurance cOmpany or- 
ganization in the nation—almost on 
the day when estimates indicated 
that life insurance owned by Ameri- 
can policyholders had reached the 
two hundred billion dollar mark. 

Mr. Bixby, engagingly and briefly, 
in appreciating his selection by his 
conferees, set forth the influence and 
the worth of the American Life Con- 
vention in its entirety, and its rela- 
tion to the individual company, 
when he said: 

“T go into office with a modesty of 
confidence because of the soundness 
of the organization. In this conven- 
tion we meet on a cOmmon ground 
to solve our problems and to help 
one another.” He paid tribute to 
the accomplishments of the admin- 
istration of R. B. Richardson and to 
the retiring president, personally, 
for his diligence, intelligence and 
hard work. 


Editor, The Spectator 


Mr. Richardson, who is president 
of the Western Life of Helena, 
Mont., in his presidential address— 
which was an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the anthology of life insur- 
ance—discussed the national econ- 
omy in its relation to life insurance 
and life insurance policyholders. 
Noting the disappearance of excess 
interest earnings in 1947 transactions 
and the consequent elimination of 
the base for income taxes. 

Mr. Richardson evidenced the 
broad, rather than selfish, attitude of 
the American life insurance execu- 
tives in stating: “Nonetheless, the 
prevailing thought of company ex- 
ecutives has been, and continues to 
be, that the business should be liable 
for Federal Income Taxes, but with 
safeguards against excessive burdens 
to policyholders.” As Mr. Richard- 
son commented, this is a wise public 
policy rather than a position taken 
on a sound tax principle. 

Mr. Richardson announced that 
financial support of the activities in- 
vestment research will be discon- 
tinued at the end of 1948. Hereafter 
this investment research will be car- 
ried on by companies individually 
rather than by the convention. 

Mr. Richardson discussed the evils 
of inflation to which Government 
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New and Retiring ALC Presidents 


W. E. Bixby, president, Kansas City Life, newly elected president of 
the American Life Convention, discusses current day problems with 
R. B. Richardson, president, Western Life, and retiring president of the 


American Life Convention. 


expenditures and the cheap money 
policy were prime contributors. 
“Dollars on the loose,” he said, “can 
be just as devastating as atoms.” He 
called upon the life insurance busi- 
ness to a crusade to broaden the 
knowledge of the people on eco- 
nomic matters as related to their 
own welfare.” 


The meeting opened Monday 
morning, October 4, with the Legal 
Section presided over by B. M. An- 
derson, counsel of the Connecticut 
General Life. The program was a 
most interesting one and was high- 
lighted by Mr. Anderson’s argument 
in behalf of uniformity in State 
legislation, if premium rates are to 
be maintained uniform throughout 
the nation. Laws such as Missouri’s 
suicide regulation and the Oklahoma 
4 per cent premium tax were cited 
as obviously disturbing to the equi- 
tability of contracts granted to pol- 
icyholders in the several States. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded—Abram E. Collier, associate 
counselor for the John Hancock Mu- 
tual of Boston; Dwight Brooke, gen- 
eral counsel of the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines; A. N. Johnson, general 
counsel of the North American Life 
and Casualty of Minneapolis, and 
Frank E. Spain, vice-president of 


the Liberty National Life of Bir- 
mingham. 

William A. Vinson, general coun- 
sel of the Great Southern Life of 
Houston, was chosen chairman of 
the Legal Section for the succeed- 
ing year, and Mr. Spain, secretary. 

The Financial Section, as usual, 
proved popular with the delegates 
when it opened Monday, with David 
W. Gordon, financial vice-president 
of the Monarch Life of Springfield, 
Mass., in the chair. The need for 
continuously urging the stability or 
consistency in the purchasing power 
of the dollar over the years was an 
objective repeatedly stressed. The 
subject of equity financing, with the 
possible end in view of seeking leg- 
islation allowing life insurance to 
participate more widely in this form 
of investment, recurred in several 
talks and aroused considerable in- 
terest. 


Featured on this program were: 
W. T. G. Hackett, economic advisor, 
Bank of Montreal; Robert L. Gar- 
ner, vice-president, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Frederick H. Allen, of Har- 
rison Ballard and Allen, of New 
York City; Sherwin C. Badger, sec- 
ond vice-president, New England 
Mutual Life, Boston; D. G. Russell, 


vice-president, Southern Pacific 
Company, San Francisco, and W. 
Wendell Reuss of McLoughlin, 
Bruce and Company of New York. 

At the conclusion of the meeting 
on Monday afternoon, Joseph M. 
Bryan, first vice-president of the 
Jefferson Standard Life of Greens- 
boro, N. C., was named chairman, 
R. B. Patrick, vice-president, Bank- 
ers Life, Des Moines, vice-chairman, 
and Willard N. Boyden, vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental Assurance 
of Chicago, secretary. 

Tuesday morning at the Legal 
Section, Powell E. Smith, counsel, 
Occidental Life of Los Angeles, and 
Ralph H. Kastner, associate general 
counsel of the ALC, were the speak- 
ers. Mr. Kastner stated that 19 
State legislatures met in 1948 and 
introduced with Congress, several 
hundred bills of interest to life in- 
surance. As an evidence of progress, 
Mr. Kastner remarked that, whereas 
328 decisions were digested last year 
in the Convention’s Legal Bulletin, 
there were 768 cases digested ten 
years ago. Highlights of last year’s 
legislation were reduction of 
premium taxes in Mississippi and a 
change in the due date for excise 
tax payment in Massachusetts from 
June 1 to March 1. 


At the Tuesday morning session of 
the Financial Section, Director 
James J. O’Leary, reported on the 
work of the joint investment re- 
search committee and outlined its 
plans and potentialities. Frank J. 
Travers, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican United Life, Indianapolis, dis- 
cussed the methods used by life in- 
surance companies in the acquisi- 
tion and disposition of securities, 
and Thomas W. Phelps, of Francis 
I. DuPont Company of Néw York, 
discussed the stock market as a 
guide in managing life insurance 
company portfolios. 


Combination companies held a 
dinner-meeting at seven o’clock on 
Monday, with Richard B. Evans, 
president of the Colonial Life of 
Jersey City, serving as chairman. 
The principal speaker was Valen- 
tine Howell, vice-president and act- 
uary of the Prudential of Newark. 
Mr. Howell, in a highly intriguing 
way, presented convincing argu- 
ments that there was a definite rela- 
tionship between the type of physi- 
cal make-up and the type of person- 
ality of a man or woman and that 
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Left to right: Robert L. Hogg, executive vice-president and general 
counsel, American Life Convention; Holgar Johnson, president, Institute 
of Life Insurance; Byron K. Elliot, executive vice-president, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life; and O. J. Arnold, chairman, Northwestern National 


Life, 


this should be a factor in improving 
methods of selecting agents. Mr. 
Howell highlighted his address with 
sketches of his conception of the 
various type of personalities trans- 
lated physically. He also con- 
founded his audience, at least the 
press, with such words as “ecto- 
morph — mesomorph, endomorph, 
somatotonic, cerebrotonic, and visce- 
rotonic.” Unquestionably a high 
type of any of the above might be- 
come a good agent—if not an agent, 
at least an executive or an actuary. 

John F. Ruehlmann, vice-president 
of the Western and Southern Life, 
Cincinnati, was chosen chairman of 
the Combination Companies Section 
for the next year, and Guilford Dud- 
ley, Jr., vice-president, Life & Cas- 
ualty of Nashville, secretary. 

The Agency Section of the Con- 





vention met next Tuesday afternoon, 


with C. H. Heyl, vice-president of 
the Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
as chairman. The program was a 
comprehensive one, the speakers 
peculiarly well experienced on the 
subject matter of their papers. 

J. Hasry Wood, executive vice- 
president of the Paul Revere Life of 
Worcester, Mass., presented the ins 
and outs of training methods used 
in building of an agency organiza- 
tion and gave his impressions of 
how the most in value could be ob- 
tained. J. A. McAllister, assistant 
general manager of the Sun Life of 
Canada, told his audience of the 
wide knowledge that was necessary 
to do a good job of selling in life 
insurance and decried the high rate 
of agency turnover, which could be 
attributed to many things, not the 
least of which was inadequate train- 
ing and supervision. Robert E. 
Murphy, vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life, Sacra- 
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mento, posed the question “What 
Does Your Agency Plant Cost?” 
Victor A. Lutnicki, associate counsel 
of the John Hancock Mutual of Bos- 
ton, reported on the status of life 
insurance agents with respect to 
Social Security coverage. John A. 
Stevenson, president of the Penn 
Mutual Life, pointed out the changes 
that have been and are now being 
effected in agency leadership, which 
has made the life insurance agency 
organization the most powerful 
force in America, and gave his opin- 
ion of what is needed in the future 
to keep that agency leadership effec- 
tive and the agency organization 
great and influential. 

When President Richardson 
opened the first general session of 
the convention on Wednesday 
morning, Oct. 6, more than a thou- 
sand had been registered for the 
meeting. The program was well 
balanced throughout, with informed 
speakers well versed in current af- 
fairs included in every session to 
make attendance at each uniformly 
high. The president’s address was 
followed by the report of Robert L. 
Hogg, executive vice-president and 
general counsel on the accomplish- 
ments of the organization during the 
year past. 

The general sessions of the Con- 
vention were held Wednesday and 
Thursday morning and afternoon, 
with an executive session Wednes- 
day evening, at which time various 
reports of the committees were pre- 
sented and the officers chosen for 
the ensuing year. On Thursday eve- 
ning, the annual dinner-dance was 
held. 

Luncheons each day were ad- 
dressed by men of importance in 
the United States and Canada. 
They included: Hon. Robert G. Sim- 


mons, Chief Justice, Supreme Court 
of Nebraska; Hon. Raymond §— 
Baldwin, U. S. Senator from Con- 
necticut; Rev. G. G. D. Kilpatrick, 
D.S.0O., D.D., principal, Uniteg 
Theological College, Montreal, and 
Clifton M. Utley, news analyst and 
radio commentator, Chicago. 
Speakers at the main sessions of 
the Convention included: Clifford 
H. Orr, president, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters; Hon. J. 
Edwin Larson, National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners; O. J. 
Lacy, California-Western States 
Life, Sacramento; William C. Mul- 
lendore, Southern California Edison 
Co., Los Angeles; Wendell F. Han- 
selman, Union Central Life of Cin- 
cinnati; Harold Vagtborg, South- 
west Research Institute, San An- 
tonio; Hon. A. Lee M. Wiggins, At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad; Hon. 
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Holgar Johnson Raps 
“Protective Association” 


SKED regarding the position 

of the life insurance business 
toward the Life Insurance Policy- 
holders Protective Association, 
which is currently reported en- 
gaged in a fund-raising campaign 
for political purposes, Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, said: 


“The life insurance companies 
are completely out of sympathy 
with the activities of this so- 
called policyholders organization, 
which is essentially a personal 
promction of Robert E. Smith of 
New York. 


“The association is the out- 
growth of an_ organization 
launched some years ago by Mr. 
Smith under the name of the 
Committee to Defend Life Insur- 
ance and Savings and become: 
active periodically during im- 
portant political campaigns. And, 
repeatedly, the life insurance 
companies have disavowed any 
relationship whatsoever with Mr. 
Smith’s organization. 


“Two years ago at Chicago, ! 
entered such a disavowal, stating 
that at no time has the association 
had the support or encourage- 
ment of the life insurance busi- 
ness or the support or encourage- 


ment of important § insurance 
leaders. That statement still 
stands.” 
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Alexander Wiley, U. S. Senator from 
Wisconsin. The motion for adjourn- 
ment was made, as has been long 
the custom, by the Hon. Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, one of the founders of the 
American Life Convention then 
president and now chairman of the 
poard of the Federal Life of Chicago. 
Senator Hamilton, who is in his 85th 
year, but still active and strong of 
voice, told of the group represent- 
ing 14 companies, only three of 
whom were previously acquainted, 
who met to establish the Convention 
in the Great Northern Hotel in Chi- 
cago on Dec. 5, 1905. 

After outlining a preliminary 
basis of organization, they were met 
as they came outside by newsboys 
announcing that President Theodore 
Roosevelt had called for Federal su- 
pervision of life insurance. As a re- 
sult of this, he said, the representa- 
tives of six companies got cold feet 
and failed to appear at the subse- 
quent meetings, which were held at 
the Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis. 
These people formulated a consti- 
tution, one of the first tenets of 
which recorded opposition to Fed- 
eral supervision as being neither ex- 
pedient nor constitutional and pro- 
claimed their belief in strict State 
supervision. 


The first annual meeting was held 
in 1906 at Lookout Mountain in 
Tennessee at which time there were 
24 companies elected to member- 
ship. They chose as president, Joel 
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NAIC Committee To Meet 


A meeting of the Life Insurance 
Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners has been called by Super- 
intendent of Insurance Robert E 
Dineen, Chairman, to be held at 
the offices of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, 61 Broadw?+ 
New York City, on November 4th 
and 5th, 1948. The committee will 
consider the group life definition 
and group life insurance standard 
provisions, with particular refer- 
ence to Subdivision (4) of the 
Model Definition and Standard 
Provisions (8) and (9), as well as 
any other subjects which may be 
brought before the meeting. 

The first session at 10 a. m. on 
Thursday, November 4th, will be 
open and will be continued as 
may be necessary. Any remain- 
ing time following the open ses- 
Sion will be devoted to an execu- 
tive session of the committee. 
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B. Reynolds, then president of the 
Kansas City Life of Kansas City. 
The Convention since has had 43 
different presidents, including Mr. 
Bixby, the present incumbent, who 
now is also president of the Kansas 
City Life. Only Mr. Reynolds served 
two terms as ALC president, first in 
1906 and again in 1924. Twenty, 
almost half of the past presidents, 
are deceased. All living have main- 
tained an interest and a connection 
with life insurance. 

A joint report of committees on 
coordination and activities of Ameri- 
can Life Convention and Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, was 
made just before the ALC Conven- 
tion sessions started. The report 
explains the activities scope of both 
organizations. ALC has 220 com- 
pany members and that member- 
ship accounts for more than 95% of 
the life insurance in force in legal 
reserve life companies of US. 
and Canada. Belonging to LIAA are 
ninety-one companies with approxi- 
mately 85% of such insurance in 
force. 

The differences between the two 
organizations with reference to 
memberships, budgets and operating 
staffs have naturally led to the de- 
velopment of distinctive roles for the 
two organizations in rendering 
service to the business of life insur- 
ance. The Convention makes a 
specialty of personalized service so 
far as its members are concerned, 
and provides extensive opportunities 
for inter-company discussions and 
consultations through its various 
sections and committee activities. 

The Association, on the other 
hand, functions to a greater extent 
as a service unit providing the per- 
sonnel and equipment which, under 


50 YEARS OF “BAD NEWS” 


Judged by the condition in 
which the world stands today we 
can at least defend the contention 
that thus far the Twentieth Cen- 
tury has been fifty years of “bad 
news”,: said the Rev. George G. 
D. Kilpatrick, D.S.O., D.D., prin- 
cipal of United Theological Col- 
lege of Montreal. 

“It is a sound principle, when 
one receives bad news, to take 
time before reaching any despair- 
ing conclusion, to reckon up the 
facts which off-set the bad news 
and to take stock of the resources 
which may enable us to endure 
and not give way,” Dr. Kilpatrick 
told his audience. “Over against 
the undeniable fact of human 
failure and folly are certain other 
facts, equally true, which justify 
hope and hold promise of a better 
way. 





the direction of the board of direc- 
tors, performs extensive service on 
behalf of the business as a whole. 
In other words, each of the two or- 
ganizations acts effectively in its 
own field and renders a highly nec- 
essary service for the benefit of its 
membership. It is the constant aim 
of both organizations to work closely 
together; to achieve maximum effi- 
ciency by avoiding duplication of 
effort; and to fix responsibility for 
each activity so as to more effec- 
tively promote the work of both 
organizations and to advance the 
best interests of the business. In 
brief, each organization strives to 
use the distinct facilities and serv- 
ices of the other. 

There are a number of joint com- 





Left to right: R. Leighton Foster, general counsel, the Canadian Life 
Officers Association; William M. Anderson, general manager, North 
American Life and president of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association; Charles J. Zimmerman, associate managing director, Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association; and B. A. Jochnick, presi- 


dent, Tryge, Stockholm. 
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mittees of the Association and Con- 
vention, including joint legislative, 
blanks, federation taxation of life 
companies, investment research, So- 
cial Security legislation, joint 
premium taxation, joint withdraw- 
ing and information at source, val- 
uation of security, and NSLI com- 
mittees. 

The scope of each organization is 
determined, to some extent, by the 
financial support received. Under 
the Convention constitution, no 


company is permitted to contribute 
more than $10,000 per annum to the 
work of the Convention, while in 
the Association dues are collected 
on a proportionate basis regulated 
by size of company without such 
As a result, throughout 


limitation. 


past years, the Association has al- 
ways operated with a larger budget. 
The financial position of the two or- 
ganizations is reflected in the fact 
that, of the total contributions to 
both organizations, the contributions 
to the Convention run about 30% 
and the contributions to the Asso- 
ciation about 70%. In other words, 
the Association has available funds 
of approximately two and one-half 
times as much as the Convention. 
Moreover, because of the broader 
activities of the Association, its ac- 
tive personnel is necessarily consid- 
erably greater than that of the Con- 
vention. There are twenty-three 
officers and employes in the Con- 
vention headquarters, and eighty- 
one in the Association headquarters. 





Left to right: E. W. Craig, president, National Life and Accident; 
Wendell F. Hanselman, vice-president, Union Central Life; S. J. Hay, 
president, Great National Life; and Dwight L. Clarke, president, Occi- 


dental Life of California. 


R. B. RICHARDSON 


“If the public could come to un- 
derstand that the cost of govern- 
ment exceeds the cost for feeding 
the nation, the people might well 
have more concern as to Federal 
expenditures,” R. B. Richardson, 
president of the American Life 
Convention, declared in opening the 
43rd annual meeting. 

“The more than two million civil- 
ian employees in the executive 
branch of the government—one for 
every 21 Federal income taxpayers 
—is increasing”, he continued, going 
on to praise the work of the Hoover 
Commission. 

Mr. Richardson likewise decried 
the “cheap money policy fostered 
and nurtured by our government,” 
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pointing out that it “is directly re- 
sponsible for the size of the ex- 
panded Federal budget.” 

He gave emphatic support to sug- 
gestions made for a commission to 
study monetary policies of the gov- 
ernment, as well as laws governing 
it. “It is not my intention,” he said, 
“to make definite recommendations 
as to specific cures for inflation. That 
is a task for a group of the best 
qualified experts in the nation to 
determine. 

Earlier in his address, Mr. 
Richardson discussed Federal taxa- 
tion of life companies, pointing out 
that the development of the past 
year which grew out of declining 
interest rates, “had to do with the 
taxation of life insurance companies 
under the Internal Revenue Code.” 
Mr. Richardson stated: 


“Our position has been that it is 
not in the best interests of the 
business to permit the solution of 
this problem to be unduly pro- 
tracted. Similarly, the executive 
committee has taken the position 
that the framework of the 1942 Act 
should be preserved, and that prob- 
ably the most practical solution 
would be to amend the present law 
by merely changing some of the 
ratios and percentages which con- 
trol the amount of tax liability ... 

“It is extremely important that 
the general public be not misin- 
formed as to the existing situation. 
The public must not be led to be- 
lieve that the life companies, at a 
time when other individuals and 
businesses are suffering from stag- 
gering income taxes, are receiving 
preferential exemptions. The life 
insurance business has not received, 
nor does it now seek, special privi- 
lege. Our policyholders and _ the 
public must know that the present 
absence of liability for Federal in- 
come taxes arises not from any ac- 
tion of the companies themselves 
but from unforeseen economic con- 
ditions.” 


ROBERT L. HOGG 


“We are in the midst of another 
year of phenomenal progress, an- 
other year in which the public, with 
increased fervor, is relying upon life 
insurance as the _ greatest social 
necessity,” Robert L. Hogg, execu- 
tive vice-president and_ general 
counsel of the American Life Con- 
vention told representatives of 222 
member companies. 

“Starting the year with more than 
182% million policies,’ Mr. Hogg 
said, “representing approximately 
$188 billion dollars of insurance in 
force, figures for the first 8 months 
of the year clearly indicate the prob- 
ability that both the amount and 
extent of distribution of insurance 
in force will show an increase for 
the year 1948. We shall probably 
see that the average size of policies 


MULTIPLIERS OF RESOURCES 


“In spite of diminishing re- 
serves of natural resources, 
science and technology can and 
will provide the means for meet- 
ing all of the material wants of 
man in the years to come,” stated 
Harold Vagtborg, president and 
director of the Southwest Re- 
search Institute, San Antonio. 
“Science and technology,” he told 
the life insurance’ executives, 
“are the only multipliers of 
natural resources.” 
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—on January 1, standing at $1,030 
—will continue the increase which 
began 27 years ago, and with the 
exception of 3 years during the de- 
pression of the 30’s, has continued 
unabated. 

As may be expected, the aggre- 
gate of company assets will show a 
substantial increase. With $51,735,- 
000,000 as of the first of the year, 
figures for the first 8 months of this 
year indicate that the 1948 total 
may reach $55,000,000,000. The pay- 
ments under policies and contracts 
will probably reach $3,150,000,000. 
It is further gratifying that all these 
disbursements have been made with 
almost an entire lack of friction. 
Litigation is at its lowest ebb, with 
only 328 cases involving life insur- 
ance companies having reached the 
Federal and State Appellate Courts 
over the past year.” 

In the body of his report, Mr. 
Hogg discussed nine principal cur- 
rent matters in which the Conven- 
tion is deeply interested. These 
were: (1) Federal Income Tax of 
Companies; (2) Taxation of Policy- 
holders and Beneficiaries; (3) Status 
of Agents; (4) Activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission (5) 
Group Insurance; (6) Compulsory 
Health Insurance; (7) Municipal 
Taxes; (8) Social Security and (9) 
State Legislation. 


CLIFFORD H. ORR, CLU 


We in the life insurance business 
cannot sit back with any degree of 
complacency regardless of the as- 
tronomical present totals of our 
business when we realize the actual 
modesty of the job we have done 
and the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities which remain ours, declared 
Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U., president of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and general agent in 
Philadelphia for the National Life 
of Vermont. 

Mr. Orr referred to statistics 
which show that, despite the enor- 
mous totals of life insurance in 
force and number of policyholders 
“it appears that we have never been 
able to insure much more than one 
year’s income of the American fam- 


ily. Our immediate concern,” he 
said, “is ‘Building the Second 
Story.’” 


Calling attention to the fact that 
life insurance is now entering its 
second century, Mr. Orr declared 
that the field men of the business 
are appalled by the magnitude of 
the task before them. “There is 
so much to be done,” he said. 

Mr. Orr, who has been for many 
years closely associated with agent 
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FEDERAL TAX REVISION 


“An industry which does not 
grow stagnates just as an in- 
dividual who ceases to develop 
gets mired in the quicksands of 
inertia,” declared the Hon. Alex- 
ander Wiley, United States Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin and chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

“I cannot predict the improve- 
ment that will be coming in the 
field of life insurance nor the im- 
pact on insurance in the changes 
in tax laws which will be written 
when the 81st Congress opens in 
January,” Senator Wiley said. “I 
am sure, however, that my col- 
leagues of the Senate and the 
House will be alert, forthright 
and comprehensive in their ap- 
proach to revision of our Internal 
Revenue Statutes wherever such 
revision can help encourage the 
qualities of thrift and saving in 
the American people. 





training programs, feels strongly 
that one answer to the problem lies 
in that field. He also believes that 
the public needs to be educated in 
the uses and benefits of life insur- 
ance, stating, “We must use every 
influence our combined forces can 
muster to place before men and 
women in the early years of their 
lives an understanding of personal 
financial planning. They must be 
taught to understand the place of 
this quasi-public organization 
known as life insurance and the use 
they can make of it in their private 
lives.” 


J. EDWIN LARSON 


President J. Edwin Larson, of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners explored _ several 
fields of possible cooperation be- 
tween the insurance commissioners 
and the life insurance industry. He 
discussed the possibility of new an- 
nual statement forms, further im- 
provements in examination proce- 
dures, investment limitations, the 
possibility of using the Commis- 
sioners’ new central office as a clear- 
ing house for distribution of rulings 
and opinions of attorney generals, 
the need to clear up the “mail or- 
der” situation, and the need for 
greater uniformity in admissions re- 
quirements of the several States. 

Taking up these problems in or- 


der, Commissioner Larson, who_is_ 


State Treasurer and _ Insurance 
Commissioner of Florida, concluded 
his discussion of proposed new 
statement blanks by saying that: 





“It would be unfortunate if the 
State Insurance Departments should 
fail to take advantage of the im. 
provements made in the science of 
accounting in order that they may 
have before them each year a com. 
plete, logical and understandable 
exhibit of the financial condition of 
the companies.” 

Discussing examinations, he asked 
for even greater cooperation be- 
tween States than now exists, say- 
ing that: “We should reach a point 
where every State is so efficient in 
its examinations that every other 
State will accept its findings with- 
out question.” 

Commissioner Larson asked if 
there were not some way whereby 
life insurance funds could be made 
“to serve even better the great pub- 
lic good by bringing it to bear in 
those fields where the need is great- 
est and where the public interest 
will be best served? The industry 
itself, through a representative com- 
mittee, and the Commissioners, 
through their Committee on Valua- 
tion of Securities, are embarking on 
a study of this entire problem. They 
are considering the _ investment 
problem, not alone with respect to 
restrictions on the form of invest- 
ments, but also with respect to the 
impact of the methods of valuation 
of securities in current use, with 
which the investment problem is 
so closely related.” 

His discussion of the mail order 
insurance problem pointed up the 
fact that it is a problem which has 
engaged the attention of the Com- 
missioners Association since 1871. 
He concluded his remarks on this 
problem by saying that: “The prob- 
lem of unauthorized insurance must 
and will be solved. It would be 
unfortunate if the individual States 
themselves did not attack this prob- 
lem forcefully . . . I cannot believe 
that the Commissioners of the var- 
ious States, when the matter is pre- 
sented to them, can fail to realize 
the seriousness of the situation and 
to act accordingly.” 


O. J. LACY 


A responsibility of life insurance 
companies, in their investment 
operations, is to keep pace with and 
foster the advancement of American 
enterprise; and, because American 
advancement has been made along 
such sound lines, the accomplish- 
ment of this objective is possible 
without in any degree overlooking 

~the requirements for absolute safety. 
O. J. Lacy, president, California- 
Western States Life, Sacramento, 
expressed that thought in discussing 
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some of the current investment 
problems of the life insurance com- 
panies. 

“Now, what’s ahead of us in the 
development of our economy, and 
what part are we to take in its ful- 
fillment,” asked Mr. Lacy? “Let’s 
begin with agriculture. Years ago, 
when many of us were youngsters, 
farming in most communities, was a 
way of life. The farmer had only 
limited chattel credit at the local 
bank, and life insurance mortgage 
loans with farms as security were 
practically unheard of. Today, 
farming, in all of its ramifications, is 
big business. Last year its total 
take was over $30 billion—16 per 
cent of our National income. 

“Take another field—that of con- 
struction or purchase of commercial 
and industrial properties under non- 
cancellable long-term lease to either 
big mame concerns or well-known 
local firms under able manage- 
ment . . . such dealings enable 
enterprise to release working capi- 
tal for much needed expansion to 
meet the demands of the future. 

“Another and an allied field is 





NATIONAL BUDGET 


“In our economic thinking and 
planning today, we are no longer 
able to use historic yardsticks ir 
evaluating current factors nor in 
establishing the base on which t 
plan future operations. For the 
first time in the peacetime history 
of this country, economic factor: 
are subordinate to political con- 
siderations, domestic and foreign. 
Every consideration of our 
economy today and every plan 
for tomorrow is under the shadow 
of political influences,” stated Lee 
M. Wiggins, chairman of the board 
of directors, Atlantic Coast Line 
and Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road Companies. 

“Consider for a moment our 
Federal budget. There is little 
economic justification for the size 
of the budget nor for many of the 
expenditures that it contains. To 
illustrate, there is no purely 
economic justification for an out- 
lay of $12 to $15 billion for the 
development and maintenance of 
Our armed might nor even for 
one-fourth of this outlay. The 
justification is the overshadowing 
necessity that arises from inter- 
national political considerations. 
We have no choice but to subk- 
ordinate economic factors to the 
elemental necessity of using our 
resources for whatever prepara- 
tion may be needed to preserve 
our nation.” , 
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that of whole additions of housing, 
ranging all the way from single, 
duplex and triple units to the ex- 
tensive apartment house projects of 
the larger companies, in which 
school, market and entertainment 
facilities are provided.” 

Mr. Lacy also discussed the possi- 
bility of life insurance investments 
in preferred stocks, and even com- 
mon stocks. “There should be 
limitations imposed,” he said, “upon 
the over-all percentage of invest- 
ments in stocks and in any one 
situation. In my judgment, com- 
panies which venture into this field 
should first build up a sizable sur- 
plus to take care of market fluctua- 
tions, should purchase those types 
of preferred stocks which do not 
command too high a premium, and 
reduce them to par in not longer 
than a ten-year period, which is 
the practice followed by our com- 


pany. 


S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY 


Having last year traveled 85,000 
miles and visited twenty countries 
in his capacity of president of 
Rotary International, S. Kendrick 
Guernsey, vice-president, Gulf Life, 
Jacksonville, stressed that men the 
world over want peace, first and 
last, above all things. Mr. Guern- 
sey does not believe that the fate 


of the World lies in the hands of a 
few men; he urged that individuals 
first make service their business, 
second that they give active support 
to the principles of free enterprise, 
and, third, that they support and 
believe in, the United Nations. ° 


In establishing his first point, Mr, 
Guernsey said, “I am convinced that 
in the subject of my choosing ‘Servy- 
ice Is My Business’ lies the sugges- 
tion which can slowly but surely 
accomplish the desires of the people 
to whom I have talked in these 
twenty nations . . . In that simple 
philosophy lies, I believe, the touch- 
stone which can convert this world 
from a_ selfish, suspicious, hate- 
breeding dis-association of nations 
into a world of allied governments 
united in the ideals of unselfish 
service, which would encourage and 
foster understanding, good will, and 
permanent peace. But we must 
begin at home.” 

In stressing the importance of 
free enterprise in a peaceful world, 
Mr. Guernsey said: “The perpetua- 
tion of the free enterprise system 
appeals to me as a challenge which 
is peculiarly of concern to the life 
insurance industry, and one to 
which we must, if we are to survive, 
give more thought and action. 

Concerning the present situation 
of the United Nations, Mr. Guernsey 
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FROM THE DIARY OF AN EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE —One of a series of advertisements illustrating 
how a life insurance agent serves his community by selling life insurance. 



































What makes Tom Jenkins a’“Shower Caruso ? 


Tom JENKINS sings in his shower because, as far as 
he’s concerned, “all’s right with the world.” 

Tom is one of those fortunate individuals who 
doesn’t think of his job as “work.” An Equitable 
Society representative, he enjoys his job—the people 
he meets—the good he’s able to accomplish for his 
home town. 

For instance, in Tom’s community are more than 
4500 families—that’s over 17,000 people—who have 
the all-round security that comes from extra life 
insurance, accident and sickness insurance, plus 
hospital, medical and surgical benefits now and 





uisten ro “THIS 1S YOUR FBI” 


... Official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 














retirement income in the future! All this, because 
Tom arranged for complete group insurance cover- 
age with The Equitable Society on the biggest mill 
in town. 3 

Yes, Tom Jenkins’ work as an Equitable Society 
representative is more than just a “job”—it’s a good 
way of life. He sings in the shower because he knows 
that he is doing his bit to make the world a better 
place to live in. He takes a deep satisfaction in his 
work...in the respect that is his as a member of a 
highly regarded profession and as a representative 
of an institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President+-393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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asked, “Are we being quite fair to 
expect the United Nations organiza- 
tion, composed of men of different 
nationalities, different ideologies, 
different political beliefs and am- 
bitions, to accomplish in three years 
what it took the early American 
Colonies 111 years to develop, when 
their assembly was composed of 
men closely allied by ties of blood 
and common interest? I feel that 
we are not being quite fair in ex- 
pecting perfection in the United 
Nations at this early period, so I 
ask you, no, I urge you, to learn the 
full story of the United Nations, its 
accomplishments and its opportuni- 
ties, and to give that organization 
the benefit of your confidence and 
your support until it shall have had 
the opportunity to bring about a 
just and fair agreement.” 


WENDELL F. HANSELMAN 


Wendell F. MHanselman, vice- 
president, Union Central Life, Cin- 
cinnati, estimated that the total 
amount of life insurance in force in 
the United States has reached or 
passed $200 billion. “Of course,” 
said Mr. Hanselman, “the exact date 
will not be known for some time, 
when figures for all companies are 
tabulated. At the beginning of the 
year, however, there was almost 
$190 billion in force. The figure has 


BUNUN HHUA LLL 


FRANK J. TRAVERS 


How life insurance companies 
organize and operate their invest- 
ment departments was described 
by Frank J. Travers, vice-president 
of the American United Life of 
Indianapolis. 

Based on a survey of 172 member 
companies of the American Life 
Convention, Mr. Travers’ data re- 
vealed sizes of investment depart- 
ments, experience and job func- 
tions of individual investment 
officers, extent of use of outside 
agencies or investment advisers and 
many other problems of organiza- 
tion and procedure. 

The relationship between invest- 
ment officers and their finance 
officers was thoroughly explored in 
the survey, Mr. Travers revealed. 
The survey showed these commit- 
tees range from four to seven 
members; in the case of 100 com- 
panies, unanimity of finance com- 
mittee members for investment ap- 
proval is needed. 
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“APATHETIC TRUSTEESHIP” 


“Beguiled by the diversions and 
feverish activity of an inflation- 
induced false prosperity, we are 
either ignoring, or weakly pro- 
testing the destructive forces 
which are undermining our 
American way of life, and even 
the civilization of which we are 
supposed to be the _ principal 
guardian. At a time when, as 
never before, we need all our 
strength, we are acquiescing in 
the slow strangulation of the 
principal factors of that strength, 
namely, limited Government, 
sound money, a free market, and 
other basic elements of our free 
enterprise system. In short, we 
are pathetic because of our lack 
of awareness and alertness at a 
time of our country’s and the 
world’s greatest crisis.” 

The above are quotations from 
an address by William C. Muilen- 
dere, president, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Compz2ny, Los 
Angeles. The title of Mr. Mul- 
lendore’s address was “Apathetic 
Trusteeship,” and quite obviously 
he was addressing his remarks to 
a much wider group than the 
nearly 1000 life insurance execu- 
tives who composed his im- 
mediate audience. 
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“Replies to the questionnaires,” 
Mr. Travers said, “indicate that 
finance committees spend more time 
discussing specific bond offerings or 
mortgage loan applications than 
broad investment policy considera- 
tions. However, general policy con- 
siderations sometimes are crystal- 
lized by a studied consideration of 
the hazards of a particular bond 
offering. 

“Finance committee meetings 
should be a democratic process 
aimed at drawing out the best of 
the accumulated experience and 
wisdom of all members present,” 
Mr. Travers said. “A conservative 
investment officer sincerely feels 
the need of sound advice and 
counsel from capable, experienced 
finance committee members. Part 
of the price he must pay is that 
they will not always agree with his 
conclusions. He should try to re- 
member that differences of opinion 
are what make markets and horse 
races and should develop a genuine 


been increasing at the rate of a 
billion a month, so it is apparent 
that we will pass the $200 billion 
mark some time this month—it is 
quite possible that we are crossing 
that line at this very moment.” he 
recalled that the first $100 billion 
mark was reached at the end of 
July, 1929. 

Mr. Hanselman pointed out that 
an analysis of the first $100 billion 
of life insurance in force showed 
that it was composed of $75 billion 
ordinary, $17 billion industrial, and 
$8 billion group. “As nearly as J 
can estimate from statistics now 
available,” he said, “the second 
hundred billion is composed of $57 
billions of ordinary compared to $7§ 
billions in the first hundred; $15 bil- 
lions of industrial compared to $17 
billions in the first hundred, and 
$28 billions of group-more than 
three times the amount of group in 
the first hundred billion. The total 
now in force is approximately—or- 
dinary $132 billions; industrial $32 
billions; and group $36 billions. 

“At first glance it would seem that 
group insurance had invaded the 
field of both ordinary and industrial, 
This is a superficial observation. It 
may be that group has invaded no 
field but has reached out to give 
additional coverage that would not 
otherwise be written.” 
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appreciation of the value of the in- 
dependent judgments of his com- 
mittee.” 


DAVID W. GORDON 


“1948 will be the third consecu- 
tive year in which life insurance 
company acquisitions of private 
corporate debt will equal or exceed 
the total net increase in indebted- 
ness of American corporations,” 
David W. Gordon, financial vice- 
president, Monarch Life, Spring- 
field, Mass., and chairman of the 
Financial Section of the American 
Life Convention told members of 


that body. 

“It seems unmistakeable,” de- 
clared Mr. Gordon, “that the life 
‘imsurance companies have now 


come to occupy a place of central 
responsibility in the investment 
function of this economy, whether 
or not they like it and whether oF 
not they face it consciously.” 
Discussing new investment out- 
lets for life insurance assets, Mr. 
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The newly elected officers of the Financial Section, American Life 
Convention, left to right: Joseph M. Bryan, first vice-president, Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, chairman; Robert P. Patrick, financial vice-president, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, vice-chairman; Willard N. Boyden, vice-president, 
Continental Assurance Company, secretary; and David W. Gordon, 
financial vice-president, Monarch Life, retiring chairman. 


Gordon stated: “We are finding op- 
portunity in new fields beyond the 
traditional ones for investing the 
ever increasing flow of funds.” 

Advocating study of equity in- 
vestments, Mr. Gordon said: “With 
the knowledge that an increasing 
percentage of personal savings are 
being lodged with insurance com- 
panies; that corporations peren- 
nially experience difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient equity capital for 
their needs (over 50 percent of the 
aggregate equity capital of corpora- 
tions in this country consists of re- 
tained earnings); that too great a 
proportion of the total capitaliza- 
tion indebt instruments takes on 
per se many of the aspects of 
equity financing to a greater or less 
degree, some of the reasons at least 
for giving careful study to this 
branch of investment become 
obvious.” 


JAMES J. O'LEARY 


Through the Joint Committee on 
Investment Research, the life in- 
surance companies of the United 
States are providing financial aid 
for, and sponsoring three major 
projects, stated Dr. James J. 
O’Leary, director of research for 
thé committee. His committee has 
beer jointly supported by the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

The projects mentioned by Dr. 
O’Leary were (1) a comprehensive 
study of savings in the United 
States, (2) the financial research 
program of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, and (3) a study 
of the economic aspects of atomic 
energy. 

Discussing the first of these major 
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projects, Dr. O’Leary stated that: 
“The comprehensive study of sav- 
ings, which has just gotten under 
way, is designed to provide a broad 
picture of the flow of money sav- 
ings into investment channels in 
the American economy.” 

The financial research program of 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research includes three projects of 
direct interest to the life insurance 
business, Dr. O’Leary said. There 
are (1) the corporate bond study, 
(2) the mortgage lending experi- 
ence study, and (3) the mortgage 
lending cost studies. 

Dr. O’Leary explained: “Another 
piece of research toward which the 
Committee is providing financial aid 
is a study of the. economic aspects 
of atomic energy which is being 
conducted by Dr. Sam Schurr of 
the staff of the Cowles Commission 
for Economic Research at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.” 

ee 


Railroad Finances Strong 


American railroads are far bet- 
ter prepared today to meet a 
possible period of trouble than 
they were in 1929, it was in- 
dicated by W. Wendell Reuss of 
the New York investment firm of 
McLaughlin, Reuss and Company. 

Presenting a detailed statistical 
examination of many phases of 
railroad management and finance, 
Mr. Reuss declared that in con- 
trast with the broadly unpre- 
pared financial position of most 
railroads at the close of 1929, the 
reverse is generally true today. 
It also appears, he said, that pre- 
sent operating conditions justify 
the belief in a better ability to 
cope with troublesome conditions 
when they finally arise. 








Closer Co-operation, Please! 


A hope for a “closer economic 
co-operation between Canada and 
the United States” as the most 
desirable method of meeting 
Canada’s dollar problem, was ex- 
pressed at the ALC meeting by 
W. T. G. Hackett, economic ad- 
viser of the Bank of Montreal. 

Mr. Hackett told the life insur- 
ance executives that such a move 
would be an infinitely more de- 
sirable alternative than further 
restrictions on purchases by 
Canadians in the American mar. 
ket, a course implying “a higher 
cost economy for Canada, a multi- 
plicity of economic controls con- 
tinued indefinitely, lower living 
standards and a major adjustment 
of consumption habits and indus- 
trial structure. The re-orienta- 
tion of our economy would be 
painful and difficult.” 
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SHERWIN C. BADGER 


The practice of placing security 
issues directly with life insurance 
companies rather than placing them 
on the open market is on the in- 
crease and may offer at least a 
partial solution to some of the 
enigmas now facing our economy 
explained Sherwin C._ Badger 
second vice-president and _ financial 
secretary, of the New England 
Mutual Life, Boston. 

If income and inheritance taxes 
are to be used in part to redistri- 
bute wealth and new savings and 
if traditional sources of new equity 
capital, as a result, remain rela- 
tively dry, institutions such as life 
insurance must fill part of the 
vacuum in the equity field, Mr 
Badger said. It may well be that 
some adaptation of the mechanism 
of private placements can be 
worked out whereby life insurance 
companies can assume a _ large! 
share of the risks of business enter- 
prise with adequate safeguards and 
higher interest returns. 

“The business of vrivate place- 
ments in the United States today 
is no fly-by-night development and 
neither is it small,” Mr. Badger 
said, “During the past ten yeals 
approximately $10 billions of s¢ 
curities have been placed by this 
method representing 30 per cell 
of all corporate flotations in the 
period. To date this year the figure 
has been nearly 40 per cent while 
in industrial, as distinguished from 
railroad and public utility finant- 
ing, the percentage is very muti 
higher. 
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A REAL-LIFE DRAMA 


For more than a century . . . in good times and bad . . . through 
wars, epidemics and depressions . . . the State Mutual show has 





gone on. 


We're proud of this long run. And we're proud of the actors in 
this real-life drama . . . of the men and women who have played 
such active parts in making this production an outstanding success. 
Today, as in the past, State Mutual is constantly seeking new talent 
and new methods to improve the show . . . to increase the useful- 
ness of this drama that is bringing financial security to thousands 
of American families. 


The combination of stability and youthful vigor makes the State 
Mutual show a double feature hit . . . another reason why State 
Mutual is a good Company to be associated with. 





STATE MUWAL LIFE 


AAUWLAIUCE 


OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 — 





j AN OLD COMPANY WITH A YOUTHFUL OUTLOOK 


| _— 
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Housing 


A large part of the American 
people look to life insurance com- 
panies to make further contribu- 
tions in the housing field, stated 
Frederick H. Allen of Harrison, 
Ballard and Allen, New York 
City. The start made by several 
of the large companies in five 
major cities has made a profound 
impression and has raised the 
question of why more companies 
are not making similar invest- 
ments in their communities, Mr. 
Allen said. 

“The reason usually given is 
high construction costs and the 
resulting high rental scale to sup- 
port them,” Mr. Allen told his 
audience of insurance executives. 
“Some have been frightened by 
the size of the big projects and 
have mistakenly associated equity 
housing with mammoth enter- 
prises. But in the main, we have 
observed that the great deterrent 
has been in the lack of entre- 
preneur spirit in the majority of 
companies, The metamorphosis 
from mortgage officer to the ag- 
gressive creator of housing has 
been too great in this first period 
of a new field of investment.” 


International Bank 


The real measure of the Inter- 
national Bank’s effectiveness may 
be less in the amount of money 
it lends than in the work it is 
doing to encourage suitable condi- 
tions for private investments 
abroad, declared Robert L. Gar- 
ner, vice-president of the Bank. 


“In all of our discussions we 
emphasize that the major effort 
in the development of any 
country must be made by that 
country itself,’ Mr. Garner said, 
“both in the handling of its own 
affairs and in supplying the major 
part of the capital required. It 
is our firm conviction that private 
capital must be looked to for most 
of the necessary financing and we 
accordingly urge the development 
of conditions in the country which 
will attract foreign private capi- 
tal, particularly in the form of 
equity investments. Such invest- 
ment has the specific advantage 
of providing not only funds but 
the necessary technical and man- 
agerial skills as well.” 
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ptqgency Seetiou 


Left to right: Charles H. Heyl, 





agency vice-president, Bankers Life 


of Nebraska, retiring chairman, Agency Section, American Life Con- 
vention; D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president and agency manager, Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life, newly elected chairman of the Agency Section; J. A. 
McAllister, assistant general manager and director of agencies, Sun 
Life of Canada; and Robert E. Murphy, vice-president and manager of 
agencies, California-Western States Life. 


J. A. McALLISTER 


No magical panacea exists to 
reduce the number of agents who 
enter life insurance and then after 
a short time move to other employ- 
ment, J. A. McAllister, assistant 
general manager and director of 
agencies of the Sun Life of Canada, 
stated before the Agency Section of 
the American Life Convention. 

Terming the problem of agents’ 
survival the greatest challenge 
which life insurance agency man- 
agers have to face and the most 
potent criticism that an informed 
public has to offer against the cur- 
rent merchandising methods of the 
life insurance business, Mr. Mc- 
Allister called for a five-point pro- 
gram to reduce the number of 
“failure agents.” 

Standards of selection must be 
raised, Mr. McAllister said; every 
worthwhile educational endeavor 
encouraged; increased responsibil- 
ity should be put upon agency man- 
agers; bold experiments need to be 
made with such problems as ir- 
regularity of income, and most im- 
portant of all, agency officers should 
“squarely and honestly” accept the 
fact that theirs is the ultimate re- 
sponsibility.” 


ROBERT E. MURPHY 


Treating the cost of building and 
operating the agency plant of a life 
insurance company as an invest- 
ment which can show an excellent 
return, was the concept suggested 


by Robert E. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies, 
California-Western States life. 

“If we do aceept this investment 
concept, how can we go about using 
this invested capital to bring back 
a profitable return,” Mr. Murphy 
asked the life insurance executives 
attending the meeting. 

Mr. Murphy found his answer in 
admonishing agency managers to 
seek “quality business”; that is, 
larger policies on better risks. In 
his investigation of the possibilities 
of such an attempt, Mr. Murphy 
discovered that: “If we could in- 
crease our average size policy just 
$1000 and improve our persistency 

the increase in the present 
value of margins for surplus and 
contingencies would be equivalent 
to an increase in the interest rate 
(on the reserves for such business) 
of 3/10 of one per cent.” 

Mr. Murphy recommended a long 
range program—requiring “better 
selection of agents, early eliminat- 
ing if they don’t qualify, better field 
training, and more teaching of 
skills on the job.” 

“The key of efficiency in an 
agency department,” declared Mr. 
Murphy, “is to study and improve 
each individual agency.” First, he 
continued, a manager must be pro- 
ficient in recruiting, selection, 
training, supervision and morale 
building. “Of these five, we be- 
lieve that training is the nerve 
center of them all. We feel that if 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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1898 1948 


The Golden Anniversary 
of NYLIC Production Clubs 


‘Tus year New York Life’s Field Force of more than 5,600 agents marks the 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the Company’s production clubs. In 1898, 101 Nylic 
agents who had each paid for at least $200,000 of life insurance in that year qualified for 
the first Nylic club. 


In 1948, 2,168 New York Life agents qualified for membership in the Top Club 
Council, the Top Clubs, and the Star Clubs with an average volume of more than $316,000 
in life insurance placed with New York Life in the past Club year under Club rules. To 
achieve Club membership, an agent must measure up to high standards under Club rules, 
not only in volume of paid-for production but also in personal earnings and the type of 
business produced. Club membership indicates that an agent is a career life underwriter. 


Even though volume requirements for 1948 Club membership were considerably 
higher than ever before, the Top Club Council has 211 members; the Top Clubs have 515 
members; and the Star Clubs have 1,442 members. 


The total paid business of all Club members in the past Club year was $685,709,726, 
a gain of $94,536,222 over last year. The average paid volume of Club business per Top 
Club Council member was $784,401 as compared with an average last year of $535,606. 
The Top Club qualifiers have an average of $400,350, and the Star Club qualifiers’ average 
production was $217,748. (The Star Club replaces the Top 200 and Top 100 Clubs of 


former years). 


Club records are rock-bottom figures of the business produced by these successful 


agents. 


New York Life is proud of the records made by members of the Company’s production 
clubs in the past half century. It is especially proud of the agents who are members of the 
1948 Clubs. We salute and congratulate them for the high measure of success which they 
have achieved as indicated by these records. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Prestpent of the 1948 Nylic Top Club Council is Edward J. 
Mintz, CLU, of New York Life’s San Jose, California, Branch Office. 
During the past Club year, he led the Company’s Field Force with 
a paid-for Club record of 149 applications for $2,772,163 of life 
insurance in the New York Life under Club rules. This includes 
no group insurance as New York Life confines its business to 
individual policies. 

Since he returned to the Company from military service in 
1946, Mr. Mintz has shown a rapid production gain, culminating 
in his achievement of the Company’s highest field honor. During 
the past year he has completed his studies and has successfully 
passed the examinations leading to designation as a Chartered 
Life Underwriter. He is a graduate of Cornell University and of 
Brooklyn Law College. He first joined New York Life in 1936 and 
was granted leave of absence in 1942 to enter the Army from which 
he was discharged with the rank of Major. For three years prior 
to his entry into the armed forces, and in 1946 and 1947 he 
qualified for Top Club Membership. He is a First Degree Nylic. 





EDWARD J. MINTZ, CLU 
First Degree Nylic 
Salinas, California 

President 





Nationat Vice Prestpent of the Top Club Council for the 
second successive year is Edwin T. Golden, CLU, of the Golden 
Gate Branch Office in San Francisco. During the past Club year, 
he paid for 194 applications for $2,567,733 of new business in the 
New York Life under Club rules. He is a Third Degree Nylic. 





A graduate of the University of California, Mr. Golden joined 
the New York Life in 1933 and has been a member of the Top Club 
each year since 1934. In 1944 and 1945 he was a Vice President-at- 
Large. He is a Life Member of the Million Dollar Round Table. 





Long active in life association affairs, both locally and 
nationally, he has addressed many insurance meetings. In 1945 
he was Vice President of the San Francisco Life Underwriters 
Association, and he has been President of the Nylic Association of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. He is the author of a book, “Young 
Man, Here’s How to Sell Life Insurance,” published by Harper’s 
in 194], 





EDWIN T. GOLDEN, CLU 
Third Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California 
National Vice President 





New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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HARRY A. McCOLL 
Senior Nylic 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Chairman, Advisory Board 











Orricers of the 1948 Top Club Council, in addition to the 
President and National Vice President, are the Chairman and four 
Vice Chairmen of the Advisory Board of Directors, six Divisional 
and Departmental Vice Presidents, and six Divisional and Depart- 
mental Second Vice Presidents. 


The Chairman and Vice Chairmen of the Advisory Board of 
Directors are former Top Club Presidents who continue to be 
among current production leaders of the New York Life. 


The New York Life Insurance Company is particularly proud 
of the outstanding records made by its Top Club Council Officers 
during the past year, and as a tribute to them and twenty other 
Million Dollar Members, under Nylic Club rules, the Company is 
publishing their photographs on these and two following pages. 





ROBERT A. DAVIES, CLU REED W. BRINTON, CLU 














Third Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California 
Vice Chairman, Advisory Board 





IRVING FREED 
Senior Nylic 
New York City 
Vice Chairman, Advisory Board 





First Degree Nylic 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Vice Chairman, Advisory Board 





ISAAC S. KIBRICK 
Senior Nylic 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Vice Chairman, Advisory Board 





New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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VICE PRESIDENTS 





JOSEF E. JOSEPHS CLU 
Third Degree Nylic 
Charlotte, No. Carolina 


ISAAC M. KANARISH 
Southeastern Division 


Third Degree Nylte 
Chicago, Illinois 


A. EVERETT RILEY 
Central Division 


Third Degree Nyite 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Western Division 


ERIK D. S. SCHOLEFIELD 
First Degree Nylic 
New Westminster, B. C. 


HAROLD HAMBURGER 
Canadian Department 


Second Degree Nylte 
Brooklyn, New York 
Northeastern Division 


PRESIDENTS 


LOUIS K. SIMS 
Sentor Nylic 


Los Angeles, California 
Pacific Division 


SECOND VICE 





DON C. KITE 
Third Degree Nylic 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


RUDOLF L. LEITMAN 
Southeastern Division 


Second Deoree Nylic 
Detroit, Michigan 


GEORGE J. LUCAS 
Central Division 


Sentor Nylte 
Mitchell, South Dakota 
Western Division 





SAM WASSERMAN, CLU 
Third Degree Nylic 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Canadian Department 





JACOB D. COHEN 
First Degree Nylte 

: New York City 

| Northeastern Division 
(Died Sept. 9, 1948) 


KENNETH L. VAN LEUVEN 
Second Degree Nylte 
Spokane, Washington 

Pacific Division 




















New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Thirty-seven members of the 1948 Top Club Council, including the 
President, National Vice President, Chairman and Vice Chairmen of the Advisory 
Board of Directors, the Divisional Vice Presidents and the Divisional Second 
Vice Presidents, each paid for more than $1,000,000 of business in the Company 
under Club rules during the past Club year. On this page are pictured the 
twenty additional Million Dollar Members. 








» 





BEN FELDMAN, CLU CLARENCE I. QUILLING JERRY POWERS JOHN R. ROUTSONG 
First Degree Nylic First Degree Nylic Third Degree Nylic Senior Nylic Second Degree Nylic 
East Liverpool, Ohio Dayton, Ohio Kansas City, Missouri Sioux City, Iowa Los Angeles, California 



















































D 
Cc. 
t 
JAMES T. McCREARY CHARLES W. WICKS JAMES E. WATKINS ARNOLD DOMENITZ ROBERT C. HOLLAND ,CLU 
Freshman Nylic Third Degree Nylic Third Degree Nylic Freshman Nylic Second Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California Fresno, California Lake Charles, Louisiana New York City New York City 
eT 7 r —_ mien, 
. CHARLES E. HORN LOUIS F. CALLEY SHIRLEY J. WAYBURN CLYDE E. POWELL ELDON G. BRADSHAW 
D Third Degree Nylic Third Degree Nylic Senior Nylic Senior Nylic Freshman Nylic 
Oakland, California Charleston, West Virginia Detroit, Michigan Seattle, Washington San Diego, California 
U 
7 ROBERT C., BRADLEY DAVID M. AUSTIN HUGH K. DOUGHERTY PAUL E. BARNEY C. H. (Smokey) KILLEN 
Freshman Nylic Senior Nylic Freshman Nylic Freshman Nylic Freshman Nylic 
Columbus, Ohio Chickasha, Oklahoma Anchorage, Alaska Vallejo, California San Antonio, Texas 
e ° 
New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


determine, These generations are 
shown by the solid circles, It seems 
unlikely, however, that if they had 
lived their normal span of life, the 
graph would have been significantly 
altered. In seven places, it will be 
noticed, two or three sovereigns, 
though reigning consecutively, be- 
longed to the same_ generation. 
Number 31, for example, comprises 
the reigns of Edward VI, Mary and 
Elizabeth, who were the children of 
Henry VIII by different mothers, 
and this fact probably accounts for 
the wide disparity of their ages. 
The graph is marked by numerous 
rapid oscillations of individual ages, 
as well as by a grand but slowly 
developing oscillation, shown by the 
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broken line curve, -.on the prolonged 
scale of eleven centuries. The rela- 
tion of the generations to centuries 
is roughly indicated on the upper 
part of each graph. The straight 
line touching the summits of the 
three maxima of the graph indicates 
the steady-advance of age during 
eleven centuries. 

The second figure on the same 
scale, showing the ancestry of 
George V, comprises ten individuals 
not included in the preceding figure 
for the kings. The characteristics 
of the graph are the same as before 
though nine fewer generations are 
involved. The grand century-long 
oscillations are even more clearly 
defined. 

The graph for the kings of France, 
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Kings of France from Pepin (714-768) to Charles X (1757-1836). 
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i EE neice recas 43 
Be CE WE wicwawedes 54 
a: Ge, ee 58 
ce) Pere 60 
ee SE WHEE ccsciews 28 
30 tran Pere 53 
es  ¢ ere 53 
Ss OD td.cxceencaee 40 
OD OE kb ccccswses 16 

32. {Charlies IX ........ 24 
[chr eee 38 

Be CE ED savceccsena 57 
ee | eee 42 
ee) ae 77 
Se GE BE bic vecvivews 64 
SS PPeererre 39 

40. JLouis XVIII ....... 65 
ji 2 2 euewiawers 79 


Note: Generations 36, 37, 39 did not reign. 
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again on the same scale, Fig. 3, 
covering forty generations, consists 
of the individual oscillations of ages 
as before, and a grand series of 
three major maxima with two inter- 
vening maxima of smaller ampli- 
tude. There is no progressive ele. 
vation of age. To a considerable 
extent the oscillation of ages paral- 
lels those of the English kings. 

The graphs reveal two kinds of 
oscillations, individual and group, 
Evidently, therefore, heredity and 
environment are not the only fac- 
tors influencing longevity, and prob- 
ably not even the most important, 
In each person there are doubtless 
two forces, processes or physiologi- 
cal conditions which control age, one 
acting to prolong life and the other 
to shorten it. These processes are 
antagonistic in character, and like 
all such forces tend alternately to 
predominate, as Herbert Spencer 
pointed out. If the former were to 
act alone there would be a steady 
rise in length of life instead of oscil- 
lations; and, if the latter were al- 
ways dominant, a steady decline 
would follow. In the one case, the 
world would be filled with Methuse- 
lahs; in the other, population would 
have vanished. 

Both forces, conditions or tenden- 
cies are inherited; but inheritance 
does not appear to determine which 
of the two shall be dominant in the 
individual. Both processes must be 
parts of the fundamental vital func- 
tion of the organism, and act upon 
it in such a manner that, when one 
condition proceeds too far, it 
evokes its opponent which checks 
and reverses it. The method by 
which this is done appears to be 
unknown. Other antagonistic physi- 
ological processes are well recog- 
nized, such as the opposing muscular 
actions of extension and relaxation 
which promote and control move- 
ments, and the opposing processes 
of facilitation and inhibition which 
are evident in all sensory activities. 

The vital oscillatory effect is 
shown on the grand scale of cen- 
turies. Evidently, therefore, each 
effect has a cumulative balance for 
several generations by which long- 
evity is gradually increased to some 
upper limit, and then gradually de- 
creased to a lower limit. It, is the 
same effect shown individually on 
the scale of decades, and in group 
life on the impressive scale of cen- 
turies. To state that the average 
length of life of English sovereigns 
is 49 years is worse than misleading, 
since it obscures the oscillatory 
character of human longevity of 
which it is so conspicuous a feature. 
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TEN-A-MONTH 





By General Agent Louis Wallis, Trenton 


If you get your best business from prospects with 
whom you have prestige, then why not concentrate 
on prestige prospects? Why not select a given 
number of prestige prospects for canvassing each 
month? Why not eat the green grass in your own 
field first, before going further? 

Why do we call this plan “Ten-a-Month”? Because 
once a month you select from your list of prospects 
the names of your ten best bets for that month — 
persons with whom you have sufficient prestige to 
indicate a likely sale within 30 days. These 10 names 
represent the cream of the crop. 

At the end of the month, after you have tried to 
sell these 10 prospects, they naturally 
will divide themselves into three 
groups: 

1. Sold. 

2. Bad guess. 

3. Try again! 

This last group of cards goes back into 
your file, to be sold later on. Over a 
period of time, these deferred names 
will become the most valuable group 
of prospects in your files. These de- 





ferred prospects don’t count as new Ten-a-Month 
prospects when they turn up six months hence. You 
should add 10 new names to your list of prospects 
under cultivation—in addition to all deferred names 
for that month! 

“But,” you say, “I can’t develop 10 persons among 
my prospects who are likely to be sold each month, 
forever.” Probably not. But, if you can’t come close 
to getting 10 a month for at least a year, look out! 
There’s trouble ahead! For then it will be signaling 
you that one of several things is true: 

1. You are not meeting enough people, 

2. You are not meeting the right people, 

3. There is something wrong in your 

approach, or 

4. Your selling technique is off bal- 

ance. 
Does the plan work? It has never 
failed! Men have failed; the plan, never. 
Men are making more money because 
of Ten-a-Month. They are molding 
more lives, helping more people, and 
working more “Miracles of Protec- 
tion”. These men are important people! 


Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes’ 
published by 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Ages of Biblical Generations from Adam to Rehoboam. 
Authorized version. 


The Biblical ages are shown in 
two graphs, Figs. 4 and 5, since in 
nine cases the ages recorded in the 
Authorized and Septuagint versions 
differ. Both graphs are similar in 
consisting of four linear branches 
with a different grouping of the 
ages. Both are drawn on the scale 
of centuries instead of decades and 
are remarkable for their linear 
character. For out of 33 ages 
shown, only six in one case and five 
in the other lie notably off the lines. 
Enoch, the seventh generation, need 
not be considered since it is re- 
corded that, at the comparatively 
early age of 365 years, he was 
“translated by faith.” 

In these graphs the first 27 gen- 
erations are consecutive from father 
to son, the remainder belong to the 
proper generation of the same race 
and environment. Three ages are 
unknown; but the interval of time 


Generation Age Generation Age included by them is probably about 
SE ae 930 19. Nahor ........ 148 (208) 350 years. When this period is di- 
tS  _RRRER RLS 912 20. Terah ............. 205 vided among three lives, the sep- 
Ree: 905 21. Abraham .......... 175 arate ages will conform closely with 
4. Cainan ............. 910 92, Isaac ............+. 180 the graph, 

5. Mahalaleel ......... 895 eR . anevaiibs 147 The graphs indicate at first a slow 
“a 962 OE cas ceuwnts 137 but steady shortening of life with a 

q. Enoch ............. 365 25. Kohath ............ 133 rebound in the sixth, eighth and 
8. Methuselah ........ 969 26. Amram ............ 137 tenth generations. Beginning at the 
9. Lamech .. .. 777 (753) 27. Aaron ............. 123 eighth generation, there is a remark- 

ORM... ssuccucave 950 28. Joshua ............ 110 able decline in longevity which con- 

21. Shem ...........0 600 29, Naasson ........... 9 tinued steadily for from seven to 
12. Arphaxad ....438 (565) 30. Salmon ............ 2 ten generations, when it resumed a 

13. Cainan .......... (460) SI. Boaz ..........00.5. 9 far slower rate of diminution down 

14. Salah ........ 433 (460) OE ou, ncnensens 98 to the ordinary age of 58. For this 
15. Eber ......... 464 (404) 33. Samuel ............ 89 sharp decline of longevity there is 

16. Peleg ........ 239 (339) 34. David ............. 70 in the Biblical record ample justifi- 

17. Reu .......... 239 (339) 35. Solomon ........... 61 cation. It is stated that wickedness 
18. Serug ........ 230 (330) 36. Rehoboam ......... 58 on an unrestrained and universal 

scale had set in, the “earth was 


YEARS 


Note: The ages in brackets are from the Septuagint 


version of the Old Testament. 


Authorized Version. 


The others are from the 
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Ages of Biblical Generations from Adam to Rehoboam. 


filled with violence,” associated with, 
it is implied, widespread sexual de- 
moralization, all of which have been 
habitual accompaniments of the 
downfall of at least the major cases 
of the score (Toynbee) of civiliza- 
tions that constitute the course of 
history. They are, it may be re- 
marked, conspicuously operative on 
a universal scale in the present 
grave crisis of humanity. 

The fact that a graph of so precise 
a character can be drawn from these 
records is remarkable in itself. For 
the ages given in the long series of 
generations are not the averages of 
many persons in each generation, 
but of individuals. It is scarcely 
credible that mythical ages, or ages 
set down at random, could conform 
to any law; and this conformity 
would be all the more unlikely if 
the ages were gathered from differ- 
ent independent documents com- 
piled at various periods of ancient 
history as the modern school of 
It is im- 





Septuagint version. Biblical critics assumes. 
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A cclamation ee « from across the nation! 


ACACIA FIELDMEN PAY TRIBUTE TO 
PRESIDENT MONTGOMERY ON 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF AGENTS CONTRACT 









The above telegram tells the story of Acacia's Agents Contract and what it means in happi- 
ness, prosperity and security to all Acacia fieldmen and their families. 


In celebration of the SILVER ANNIVERSARY of this 
contract, we have prepared a booklet entitled, ““Oppor- 
tunity Unlimited!—The Acacia Way.” For those who 
are interested in knowing more about this unique agents 


contract, copies of this booklet are available upon request. 





Acacia Muruat Lire Insurance Company 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 
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More Statistical 
Material in November 


The story of the 1947 perform- 
ance of the life insurance industry 
will be rounded out “graph-ically 
and figure-atively” in the Novem- 
ber issue of THE SPECTATOR. In 
addition, there will be an abun- 
dance of tables and charts depict- 
ing the growth and present peak 
of the accident and health business. 
Among the interesting features to 
be found in next month’s issue will 
be: 

How each dollar of total life in- 
surance income was used in 1947. 


Paid death claims in 1947 by 
States. 

Payments to policyholders for 20 
years. 


Analysis of death claims paid and 
duration of policies. 

Causes of death in the United 
States. 

Payments under annuity con- 
tracts as of Dec. 31, 1947. 

Life insurance policies matured 
during 1947. 

Distribution of life insurance as- 
sets since 1900. 

The gross rate of interest earned 
on mean invested funds by one 
hundred life insurance companies 
from 1928 to 1947, inclusive. 

Life insurance rejected in 1947. 

Application of policyholders’ divi- 
dends during 1947. 

Effect of interest used for calcu- 
lating policy values on net costs. 

How interest earnings affect the 
cost of life insurance. 

Trend of use of optional modes of 
settlements in 1930, 1940 and 1947. 

Average annual net cost history 
of ordinary life policies issued in 
1928 per $1000. 

Per cent of terminations by lapse 
to mean policies in force of twenty- 
eight life insurance companies from 
1928 to 1946, inclusive. 

Per cent of termination by sur- 
render to mean policies in force of 
twenty-eight life insurance com- 
panies from 1928 to 1947, inclusive. 

Ranking position in net premiums 
written on group A. & H. policies. 

Leading producers of group 
A. & H. premiums. 

Accident and health insurance in 
1947 by States—hospitalization 
plans included. 

Ranking position in net premiums 
written on individual accident and 
health policies. 

Murder on the highway—modern 
juggernaut takes terrific toll in 
human lives. 
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Halsey 2D. 
Jos 
c. L. &. 


JUDGMENT 


UTCH ZIMMERMAN is the holder of a remarkable record. He 

hasn’t opened the covers of a book since he turned in his 8th grade 
geography, nearly twenty years ago. But he has gone far, nevertheless, 
He now examines the scales for a small chain of corner-cutting butcher 
shops. He makes about $8,000 a year, only $2,600 of which is reported as 
income, This leaves him clear with the Federal Revenue Department, 
because that is precisely the amount of his salary. 

Butch had two interesting experiences last week. He was called on by 
two life insurance men who represented not only two different com- 
panies but two different philosophies. 

The first to call was Johnny Pierce, who didn’t know what he was in 
for, Johnny has been in the life insurance business for 16 years and 
hasn’t yet done anything he’s ashamed of. As a matter of fact, he’s 
done much to be proud of. He writes about $300,000 year in and year 
out, does a lot of work for the Underwriters’ Association and last year, 
after more studying than he cares to admit, passed his C.L.U. exams. 
After he introduced himself to Butch, he was treated to an unexpected 
expose of the life insurance business. Butch bragged “I’ve always been 
against life insurance. I can’t see nuthin’ in it. Just a bunch of guys 
gettin’ fat outa poor guys’ premiums. How do ya think they built 
dose fancy buildings dey do dere business in?” 

Johnny, who happens to be rather proud of the performance, not only 
of his own company, but of the institution generally, gave with both 
barrels—but muffled. “You know Mr. Zimmerman,” he said very quietly, 
“we have just about 65,000,000 people in this country who own 
life insurance. That list includes the biggest brains in the 48 States. It 
includes the President and only living ex-President. It includes the 
Justices of the Supreme Court. It includes our most successful bankers, 
doctors, lawyers, ministers and business men, It includes also our 
teachers and writers and scientists. You know Mr. Zimmerman,” and 
he said this in a kind of sly, confidential manner, “I’m glad I’ve finally 
met a man who, as a result of years of study and masterful objective 
analysis, has finally proved beyond any doubt whatever, that all these 
people are stupid jerks and the life insurance companies are crooked 
from top to bottom. I congratulate you and I congratulate myself. This 
sure is my lucky day.” 

The final score for Pierce was, of course, no runs, no hits, one error. 

It was three days later that Butch Zimmerman received his next life 
insurance caller. It was Frankie Marshall. Frankie is a quite remark- 
able fellow. He can be devious even when he says “Hello” to his wife. 
His record for the preceding month included $65,000 paid, $110,000 sub- 
mitted, $45.00 to examiners for unofficial examinations, one specimen 
(his own) accompanying two applications, and $200 in rebates. He in- 
troduced himself to Butch and was treated to another expose. This 
time Butch really let fly. 

Frankie took it all with a grin. It was like two detectives who had 
finally uncovered the necessary evidence. “Well, Butch, I see I’m talking 
to a guy who really knows the score. The fact is, they’re worse than 
you think they are. And that’s why I don’t care how I take them over. 
There’s only one way to handle guys like that. Give them worse than 
they dish out. Now, Butch, let’s look at this thing straight. You're 
about 30 pounds over-weight and you probably have more troubles 
than that, It’s going to be hard to get you a policy. But I can get 
it, There’s a doctor I work very closely with. He’ll put you down for 
180 pounds. If your blood-pressure is high, he’ll make it normal. If 
there’s anything else wrong, he won’t mention it.” 

For reasons that only the psychologists can explain, Butch likes 
nothing better than to participate on the receiving end of a swindle. 
Butch was sold. The result was a $10,000 application accompanied by 2 
check. 

The moral of the story? Don’t drink polluted water until you’re sure 
you like the taste of it. 
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Coordinated 
ESTATES 


A nalysis 


or THe 
gFE INSURANCE 
oumed by 


Today, life underwriters aim to coordinate all of a client’s insur- 
ance and pension benefits into a lifetime plan. To simplify this 
job, New England Mutual men use a tested Coordinated Estates kit. 





This portfolio includes a direct-mail promotion piece, time- 





saving work sheets, cash value tables, a “Family Check Book,” 





step-by-step instruction pages, and an attractive visual Coordinator 
for graphic presentation of the material and plans developed. 


SERVICE 
MADE EASY... 


This service has two benefits for the underwriter: 1. It creates 
a feeling of good will and a friendly center of influence in the 
man who has had the advantage of the service; and 2. When the 
need for additional coverage is indicated, it is shown in such a 
compelling way that the application practically writes itself. 


New England Mutual 


5. of Boston 


Lyé Insurance Company (x 
George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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phloug City Streets 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


SHREVEPORT: Not long ago I 
had a chance to talk with Louie E. 
Throgmorton in this bustling Louis- 
iana municipality. Louie (who pro- 
nounces his name as it is spelled and 
eschews the English pronounciation 
of “Throm-morton”) has long been 
general agent for the Aetna Life 
of Hartford. Now, however, he is 
agency vice-president for the new 
Lee National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Shreveport. The home office 
address of the company is 1403 Fair- 
field Avenue and there is $100,000 
capital and $100,000 surplus result- 
ing from the sale of 20,000 shares at 
$10 (par value is $5). W. Scott Wil- 
kinson, an attorney who is also 
president of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, is president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Throgmorton is _ vice- 
president and the active production 
man, while E. E. Hawley is secretary 
and treasurer. For nearly two dec- 
ades Mr. Hawley had been an offi- 
cial in various capacities with the 
National Fidelity Life of Kansas 
City and is thoroughly experienced 
in most phases of management. The 
Lee National Life is about ready to 
begin operations and will confine it- 
self to Louisiana, at least at first. 


LITTLE ROCK: Not everyone 
knows it, but A. Walton Litz, vice- 
president and agency director of the 
Union Life Insurance Company 
which has its home in this Arkansas 
city, has taken up painting as a 
hobby. His wife has long been 
known for her artistic ability along 
this line. Walton recently com- 
pleted a portrait of his son which 
I did not have a chance to see but 
which, I understand, is considered 
excellent, In addition, he finds time 
for civie activities and was a leader 
in raising the money to build a Pres- 
byterian Church in a relatively-new 
residential section of Little Rock. 

While I’m talking personalities in 
the Union Life, I may as well tell 
you that the older son of President 
Elmo Walker has joined the com- 
pany. A graduate of Annapolis, he 
had two years of destroyer service 
at sea. Now that he is no longer on 
active duty, he has gone into the 
eashier’s department of the Union 
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Life with the intention of beginning 
there to get years of experience in 
all phases of the company’s opera- 
tions. He is a grandson of the 
criginal founder, Jacob Wythe 
Walker, who started the company in 
Rogers, Ark. 


DALLAS: Recently, I had an op- 
portunity to meet in this Texas city 
with L. Mortimer Buckley, CLU, 
who (late in June) was elected to 
the newly-created post of vice-presi- 
dent of the Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters. He is general agent 
in Dallas for the New England Mu- 
tual Life of Boston and has been a 
successful producer for many years. 
The convention that elected him at 
Waco also choose a new president of 
the State association in the person 
of Richard N. Lewis, CLU, who is 
manager at Austin for the Great 
National Life of Dallas. Mr. Buck- 
ley tells me that, while there ap- 
pears to be a somewhat general fall- 
ing off in ordinary premium volume, 
there is not a recession but rather a 
return to what might be called nor- 
mal conditions in a world that is, in 
many marketing respects at least, in 
an abnormal condition. Life insur- 
ance men, like other salesmen, are 
noticing the increased competition 
for the consumer’s dollar. 


OKLAHOMA CITY: Stopping off 
here on a long flight to Phoenix, I 
had my first opportunity to meet 
with R. E. Poland, assistant agency 
director of the Home State Life In- 
surance Company which has _ its 
headquarters in this Oklahoma 
metropolis. He was in the Texas 
field for the company for a long 
time, but went into the home office 
about a year ago where he works 
hand-in-glove with Agency Director 
C. L. Edmonds. After several years 
of preparation (that involved, among 
other things, acouisition of a mod- 
ernized and beautiful building of its 
own at 621 North Robinson Street) 
the Home State Life is embarked on 
an active expansion program that 
has already considerably enlarged 
its agency forces in Oklahoma and 
Texas and that will put millions of 
new business on the books in the 
near future. 






Great Southwest Life 
To Expand Operations 


The Great Southwest Life Insur- 
ance Company of Phoenix, Arizona, 
is getting ready for an expansion 
program which, it is intended, will 
ultimately wind up in a group of 
companies writing diversified cov- 
erages. Interests identified with the 
National Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany (and association) were re- 
sponsible for formation of Great 
Southwest Life. A policyholder in 
National Reserve becomes a stock- 
holder in Great Southwest and it is 
intended that both these companies 
will continue as separate entities. 

The Great Southwest Life has 
$500,000 of authorized capital at $1 
par (sold at $2). Right now, the 
company has some $200,000 capital 
in. About one-third of the stock is 
available to employes over and 
above what has been for policy- 
holders in National Reserve Insur- 
ance Company. The latter organiza- 
tion began in 1937 and the Great 
Southwest Life was licensed on April 
1, 1947. Officers of the National Re- 
serve are Kenneth K. Pound, presi- 
dent; Edward S. Adams, secretary 
and treasurer; and Z. Simpson Cox, 
vice-president and counsel. Officers 
of the Great Southwest Life are 
Kenneth K. Pound, president; Ed- 
ward S. Adams, vice-president and 
treasurer; and Law L. Lovelace, 
secretary. 

The Great Southwest Life writes 
whole life, endowment at 85, 20-pay 
life, 20-year endowment and other 
ordinary policies. Reinsurance above 
$3,000 is carried with Business 
Men’s Assurance of Kansas City. 
President Pound at one time was an 
agent for Business Men’s and is a 
long-time business friend of Tom 
Grant, chairman of BMA and its 
founder. 





Commercial Benefit 
Development Plans 


Commercial Benefit Insurance 
Company of Phoenix, Arizona, was 
started on February 8, 1944 and 
then began the writing of “Founda- 
tion Policies” under the term of 
which the dividends accumulated 
until they amounted to $100,000. 
That sum, and other moneys, were 
used to capitalize Commercial Life 
Insurance Company on an old-line, 
legal-reserve _ basis. Thereafter, 
“Conversion Contracts” were sold 
with a provision that dividends 
would apply to conversion of the 
Commercial Benefit itself into a 
stock company. 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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Could you use 


A FEW HUNDRED PROSPECTS? 
“Thiule of this eee 


Wholesale Life case, you’re adding a 











dozen, one hundred, two hundred, or 


whatever the number of employees, 





to your prospect list. 


@ 
tb aad nemember this When an employer decides to en- 


trust you with insurance on his 


employees, he is automatically recom- 
mending you to each of them as the 
man best fitted and most capable of 


handling their insurance problems, 





as well as his. 













Every time you sell Group or Wholesale Insurance, you are making a valu- 
able and sizeable addition to your prospect list for other lines. Why not let 
our Group Sales Staff, country-wide and highly trained in all Labor- 


Management affairs, assist you in making new customers? 














THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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“WHY I LIKE MY JOB” 


HE advantages to be gained from working in the 
T ite insurance business have been pointed up 

time and again. It is, therefore, with great interest 
(plus a certain amount of “We told you so”), that 
we learned that Lorraine Sinton, Chicago,. of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, has won ninth place 
out of 4,150 contestants in Glamour magazine’s 
“Why I Like My Job” contest. 

The provocative phrase that opens Miss Sinton’s 
essay runs, “I like my job because it has room for 
all the different me’s.” 

Miss Sinton started with the Mutual Benefit Life 
in Chicago 20 years ago as editor of the Chicago 
agency’s house organ, the Chicago Pelican-Squab, 
and as librarian and assistant in the service depart- 
ment, She immediately liked her job because she 
was told at once, “These are your specific duties. 
Anything more will develop as a result of your in- 
terest and imagination.” 

During the depression her enthusiasm for the 
Mutual Benefit Life increased, because they never 
discharged a person or cut a salary throughout that 
entire period when many of her friends, who had 
seemingly better jobs, were out of work. Said Miss 
Sinton, “I felt proud of a business whose stability 
extended to both policyholder and employee.” 

Her respect for her company’s loyalty towards its 
employees increased when, as the result of an acci- 
dent, she became industrially blind. After months of 
hospitalization, she was invited to return to her job. 
Dubious about the outcome, she soon learned that, 
with the help of an able secretary and the co-opera- 
tion of many kind people, she could again function 
capably in business. “Meanwhile, the job offered 
ample scope .. . for self-development.” 

Miss Sinton was advanced to sales promotion 
manager of the Paul W. Cook agency, with which 
she is now affiliated. Recognition also came with 
her inclusion in the “Who’s Who of Chicago.” In 
her own words, “It was all hectic and egotistically 
satisfying.” 

A well known figure in the insurance world, Miss 
Sinton has authored a book “Practical Prestige Build- 
ing.” In her book, she handles this important sub- 
ject with the sound judgment of one who has put her 
acquired knowledge to the test of practical work- 
ability. Publication of this book, incidentally, 
brought to Miss Sinton the distinction of being the 
first woman author of a general life insurance work. 

The Spectator has had the privilege of publish- 
ing an article “Practical Prestige Builders,” written 
by Miss Sinton which ran in our June, 1946 issue. 

Like most successful life underwriters, Miss Sin- 
ton is active in several organizations, civic and 
philanthropic, as well as insurance-wise. She has 
been a featured speaker on a variety of programs. 
The Women’s Section of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters—to name but one organization— 
has had the pleasure of listening to Miss Sinton 
expound her workable theories on life insuranc: 
selling. 

The amazing part is that Miss Sinton’s outstand- 
ing production record—and it is outstanding—ha« 
been achieved in the face of heavy demands from 
her regular full-time administrative and sales pro- 
motion work ... plus “time off” for such things as 
a winning letter on “Why I Like My Job.” 
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Salute to Stella Gibbs! 


The Spectator salutes Mrs. Stella Gibbs, CLU, 
who has been appointed assistant director of educa- 
tion and training for California-Western States Life. 
Mrs. Gibbs is a permanent member of her com- 
pany’s “Millionaire” group, and is a member of the 
advisory committee of the Women’s Division of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

Prior to her promotion, Mrs. Gibbs was agency 
director of the company’s Women’s Division. Dur- 
ing her period of service in this capacity, she pro- 
duced the “You, Inc. Training Manual for Women” 
which was subsequently adopted as the California- 
Western States Life training program for all agents. 
The course has received national attention because 
of its utilization of the T.W.I. technique of instruc- 
tion. 

In her new position, she will assist L. C. Tallman, 
director of education and training, in administering 
the company’s training program and in future ex- 
pansion of that program. She will continue to de- 
vote a portion of her time to consultation with com- 
pany managers on special plans concerning the re- 
cruiting and training of women life agents. 

We congratulate Mrs. Gibbs on her appointment, 
and also the California-Western States Life, whom, 
we are sure, will—in the future—be able to point 
with pride to Mrs. Gibbs’ accomplishments as 4as- 
sistant director of education and training. 
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o Women 


Sy Kose Scegel 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


Nearly 325,000 women execu- 
tives were self-employed and 
ran their own businesses during 
1946 and all but 9,000 made a go 
of it, according to Census figures 
on the non-farm population 
which are just released. To 
counterbalance the 9,000 who 
lost money, however, are an- 
other 9,000 women who confessed 
to making $10,000 or more dur- 
ing the year. 

The breakdown of earnings 
among’ self-employed women, 
who include both full and part- 
time workers, is listed by the 
Women’s Division of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance as follows: 
About 125,000 earned less than 
$1,000, another 125,000 earned 
between $1,000 and $2,500, 35,000 
women earned between $2,500 
and $5,000 and the rest earned 
more. 
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J. JEAN WHITFIELD 


J. JEAN WHITFIELD 


HE scene—a comfortable home in Ohio. The 
time—an evening in March, 1943. The “star’— 
J. Jean Whitfield, is comfortably seated in her 
living room, listening to the radio. As the music 
plays, she is deep in thought, toying once more 
with the idea of becoming a life underwriter. She 
has already had several interviews concerning its 
possibilities, and just can’t quite make up her mind. 
The program changes, and Gabriel Heatter comes 
on the air. Miss Whitfield, listening to his broad- 
cast, suddenly hears him announce that Uncle Sam 
is going to freeze all persons working in defense 
plants. Not wishing to remain in her present posi- 
tion, she immediately makes her decision. Without 
waiting for the broadcast to end, Miss Whitfield 
picks up the phone, calls the agency organizer of 
the New York Life, and asks if she can still sign 
a contract. 
Miss Whitfield, now with the Manufacturers Life 
in Cleveland, has—in the past—lived and worked 








in various sections of the country. She taught high 
school in Illinois; she was associated with DePau 
University, Westminister College and MacMurray 
College, doing admission and recruiting work; and 
she did secretarial work in Chicago, Fort Worth and 
Cleveland. Working in these various cities has, of 
course, entailed plenty of travel. 

Miss Whitfield manages, even now—when the 
occasion demands it— to cover great distances in 
the pursuit of business. A young interne, for whom 
she had once written a term contract, had been 
transferred from Cleveland to Columbia, S. C. Miss 
Whitfield learned that the young doctor was con- 
sidering converting his $10,000 policy to a perma- 
nent form of insurance. Knowing that the agent 
who did the converting would get all the credit 
and commission, Miss Whitfield figured that the 
agent might just as well be she. So, hopping a 
train, she rode to South Carolina, and successfully 
converted the contract. 

Good things seem to come together, and this time 
it turned out to be another $10,000 contract to keep 
the first one company. This second contract was 
written on another prospect whom she met while 
in South Carolina. (Guess Miss Whitfield made 
the price of her fare going and coming on that 
trip.) 

Newspaper stories concerning business women 
rate far more than a casual reading as far as Miss 
Whitfield in concerned. She makes it a definite 
practice to phone these women—particularly those 
whose pictures appear—and proffer her congratula- 
tions. 

Miss Whitfield works on the assumption that 
“big oaks from little acorns grow”—that the gal 
starting in a small business today may very well 
become the owner of a large business tomorrow, 
and, therefore, an eligible prospect for a good- 
sized contract. Beside her very natural desire to 
write more business, Miss Whitfield has that innate 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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ESTATE PLANNING 


INCE the enactment of the 

Revenue Act of 1948 by Con- 

gress over the veto of the 
President, the necessity for careful 
estate planning has become urgent. 
A great deal has been said and 
written on this subject, with the 
result that any further discussion 
of the matter may prove repetitious. 
However, there are a few points 
which the life insurance under- 
writer should keep constantly in 
mind, that is, if he wishes to take 
full advantage of this present urg- 
ency and offer the best of service 
to his clientele. 

In the first place, the under- 
writer should determine just how 
far his knowledge of the subject of 
estate planning permits him to in- 
telligently advise his client on such 
matters as taxation, wills and trusts, 
investments, and, of course, life 
insurance. As the law stands to- 
day, more than ever before, it be- 
comes necessary to coordinate the 
entire estate plan in order to ob- 
tain maximum benefits. Naturally, 
this requires the services of the 
client’s attorney, his accountant, in- 
vestment advisor, banker, trust of- 
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ficer, and, of course, his life insur- 
ance underwriter. But, who is to 
captain the team? 

The logical answer to this ques- 
tion should be “the advisor who is 
best qualified to visualize the needs 
of the particular case and prepare 
a satisfactory plan of procedure.” 
But, too often, the spirit of co- 
operation is lacking and each ad- 
visor attempts to impose his own 
fixed notions on the estate owner, 
with the result that nothing of 
lasting value is accomplished. 

It is in this connection that the 
life insurance underwriter can per- 
form a real service, that is, if he is 
big enough to admit his own limita- 
tions, if he will let the other ad- 
visors know that their services are 
also important, and if he will use 
his own talents to the best of his 
ability toward tying the various 
units together, regardless of 
whether or not there appears to be 
an immediate sale of life insurance 
in the offing. 

It is often advisable for the life 
insurance representative to join 
forces with another underwriter 
who is qualified in estate planning 








By Forrest L. 
Mortou 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 


procedure—one who has had wide 
experience in operating as_ the 
“captain of the team.” 

In particular, however, the life 
insurance underwriter should never 
attempt to carry out the functions 
of the other advisors. For example, 
he should be careful to avoid ex- 
pressing any purely legal opinions 
or preparing any legal documents 
which is the function of the at- 
torney. Nor should he attempt to 
discredit the usefulness of the ac- 
countant, the investment counselor, 
the banker, or the trust officer, even 
though, in his judgment, their serv- 
ices are not required. Of course, 
there will be many cases where one 
or more of the other advisors will 
try to discredit the services of the 
underwriter and attempt to influ- 
ence the client against adopting his 
proposals to use life insurance for 
some definite need. It is recog- 
nized that such situations are not 
only annoying, but maddening. It 
must be admitted that many an es- 
tate owner has been turned away 
from a sound life insurance pro- 
gram through the _ short-sighted 
interference of his attorney or 
banker. But, retaliation by the un- 
derwriter will not make the sale. 
Such a situation calls for the high- 
est degree of patience and deter- 
mination on the part of the under- 
writer to convince his client of the 
great value of the plan offered— 
to make the client dissatisfied if he 
fails to adopt it. Then, if the un- 
derwriter’s position is right and 
sound, he will eventually succeed 
in closing the case by persistent 
and positive action, not by recrim- 
ination. 

Above all, the underwriter should 
have a complete understanding of 
how life insurance and annuities 
are affected by the new provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1948, in order 
that he may advise his clients how 
to arrange old insurance and under 
what conditions new insurance will 
prove advantageous. 

A simple example will prove this 
point: 

Assume that the underwriter has 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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ly used medium of accumulat- 
ing family security and sav- 
ings today and the only important 
medium not to show a decrease in 
percentage of families using it, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 
This is shown in a survey con- 
ducted by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michi- 
gan for the Federal Reserve Board 
and covering family finances in the 
first quarter of this year. The word 
“family” here means spending unit. 

In the early part of this year, 
78% of United States families 
owned some life insurance, the sur- 
vey shows. This was the same per- 
centage as last year. 

In contrast with this, only 73% 
of the families owned liquid assets 
of any type, compared with 76% 
in 1947. The drop took place pri- 
marily at the lower income levels. 
Next important savings medium to 
life insurance was U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, owned by 47% of the 
families this year, compared with 
56% last year. Savings deposit bal- 
ances were carried by 45% this 
year, 47% last year. Some 39% of 
the families now own homes. 

Life insurance ownership is 
shown by the survey to be high 
through all income brackets, but 
it reaches 91% for the group earn- 
ing $7,500 and over and 93% for 
the $5,000 to $7,499 group. In the 
$4,000 to $4,999 group, 89% own 
some life insurance; in the $3,000 
to $3,999 group, 89°%; in the $2,000 
to $2,999 group, 84%; in the $1,000 
to $1,999 group, 67%; and among 
those earning under $1,000, 45%. 


iy insurance is the most wide- 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in August showed an 
increase of 6% over purchases in 
the corresponding month of last 
year and were 82% over the ag- 
gregate reported for August in 1941, 
it has been reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation of Hartford. Total pur- 
chases in August were $1,707,401,000 
compared with $1,616,330,000 in 
August of last year and $936,310,000 
in August, 1941. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in August were $1,125,117,000, 
up 2% over August a year ago and 
94% more than the total in August, 
1941. 

Industrial life insurance pur- 
chased in August amounted to 
$336,009,000, an increase of 3% over 
the corresponding month last year 
and 27% over August, 1941. 

Group life insurance purchases 


were $246,275,000 in August, an in- 





The thirtieth anniversary of President Paul F. Clark as a member 
of the official staff of the John Hancock Mutual Life was com- 
memorated by former associates in the Boston general agency, 
which he founded 27 years ago, by the presentation of a replica 


of the patriot John Hancock’s sterling silver desk set. 


General 


agents, Frank T. Bobst (left) and Robert Pitcher (right) made 
the presentation on the occasion of the opening of the agency’s 


new offices at 49 Federal Street. 


For many years this was the 


John Hancock’s home office address. 


crease of 32% over August a year 
ago and more than 2% times the 
figure for August, 1941. These 
purchases represent new groups set 
up and do not include additions of 
insured personne] under group in- 
surance contracts already in force. 

In the first eight months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $14,305,416,000, a negligible 
increase over the first eight months 


of 1947, and nearly twice the cor- 
responding period of 1941. Pur- 
chases of ordinary life insurance 
accounted for $9,725,350,000 of the 
months’ aggregate, slightly over 
last year and more than double the 
1941 total. Industrial life insur- 
ance purchases represented $2,- 
793,637,000 of the current year’s 
total, a slight increase as compared 
with last year, while group life in- 
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J. N. McEACHERN R. HOWARD DOBBS 


J. N. McEachern was named chairman of the board and R. Howard 
Dobbs, Jr., was elected president of the Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia at a recent meeting of the company’s directors in Atlanta. 

Mr. Dobbs, treasurer of the company since 1933, succeeds Mr. Mc- 
Eachern, who has served as president of Life of Georgia for more than 
20 years. Other officers remain unchanged, with I. M. Sheffield, Jr., 
continuing as executive vice-president. 

The board action followed resignation as chairman of the board of 
Mrs. Lula D. McEachern, who is retiring from active participation in 
business, civic, and church affairs. Mrs. McEachern is prominently 
identified with civic and church activities in the south. She is a nation- 
ally-known figure in women’s affairs of the Methodist Church. 

As board chairman and chief executive officer, Mr. McEachern will 
continue to direct an expansion program he instituted for the company 
several years ago. He has guided the company’s development into an 
institution with more than half a billion dollars of life insurance in 
force, operating in eleven states, with assets in excess of $35,000,000. 
Mr. McEachern began his insurance career as an agent in Atlanta in 
1918. 

Mr. Dobbs, in addition to his duties as president, will retain the 
treasurership and remain in charge of the company’s financial affairs. 
He is widely recognized as one of the south’s outstanding authorities 
on insurance investments. Mr. Dobbs became associated with the com- 
pany in 1925 and has been with it continuously since, with the exception 
of three and a half years in the Army Air Forces. 








August Purchases 

















Increase 
1946 1947 1948 1948 over 1947 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary ...... $1,272,736 $1,104,368 $1,125,117 2% 
eer 200,518 186,066 246,275 32% 
Industrial ..... 323,504 325,896 336,009 3% 
WEE: s4ancs $1,796,758 $1,616,330 $1,707,401 6% 
First Eight Months’ Purchases 
Increase 
1946 1947 1948 1948 over 1947 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary ...... $10,375,962 $9,701,759 $9,725,350 0 
eee 1,205,049 1,746,224 1,786,429 2% 
Industrial ..... 2,643,469 2,786,348 2,793,637 0 
| eee $14,224,480 $14,234,331 $14,305,416 0 
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surance purchases amounted to $1,- 
786,429,000, an increase of 2% as 
compared with the first eight 
months of last year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for August and the first eight 
months in each of the last three 
years were reported by the Associa- 
tion as tabulated on this page. 


State and City Leaders 


Oklahoma and Maryland showed 
the greatest rate of increase in ordi- 
nary life insurance sales in August, 
with West Virginia and Maine next 
in line. Countrywide, ordinary 
business increased 2% in August 
compared with August, 1947, while 
Oklahoma and Maryland sales both 
gained 17%, and West Virginia and 
Maine were both up 14%. 

For the first eight months, with 
national ordinary sales practically 
unchanged from a year ago, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia led with 
an increase of 10% in both cases. 
Oklahoma was next, up 7% over 
the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for August, with a gain of 3%. 
Chicago was second with a gain of 
2%. Philadelphia led for the eight 
months with a gain of 3%. The 
figures for the leading cities were 
reported as follows: 

First Eight 
August Months’ 


Change Change 
1948 1948 


from 1947 from 1947 

ee — 4% —8% 
CRMREO  .cccsies plus 2% —1% 
Cleveland ..... plus 3% 0 

i er — 3% plus 2% 
Los Angeles ... — 9% —3% 
New York City —12% —6% 
Philadelphia ... — 7% plus 3% 
Be. BAM cccuces — 8% —4% 

ee 


ALC ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from Page 48) 


a company can successfully attack 
and solve the problem of training, 
the other four problems would go 
far toward solving themselves. We 
believe that an effective training 
plan will be responsible for a 
higher average production per 
agent, a higher average size policy, 
and a higher renewal ratio. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Agency management thinking is 
cut today on new patterns which 
make earlier models seem out of 
date, declared John A. Stevenson, 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia. 

Continuing, Mr. Stevenson said 
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jn part: “Over the years, life insur- 
ance has built a great and power- 
ful force in agency organization, 
with the result that the American 
people have gained steadily in their 
appreciation of what this economic 
instrument can do. 

“The change in public attitude 
inevitably has had its effect on the 
pattern of agency thinking. The 
whole picture of life insurance dis- 
tribution has changed since those 
days when we considered that 
agency leadership had largely ful- 
filled its responsibilities as long as 
the individual company could point 
to a substantial plus in the year’s 
production. Today, we have reached 
a stage where the underwriter is 
recognized as a vital influence in 
interpreting the company to the 
public and maintaining the com- 
pany’s prestige. It is idle to sup- 
pose that he can do either without 
first acquiring adequate background 
for fulfilling his responsibilities and 
adequate understanding of com- 
pany policies and objectives. Astute 
management realizes that not only 
must the whole company be alert 
to the importance of sales proce- 
dures, but that sales procedures 
must be coordinated with the over- 
all operations of the company. 

Mr. Stevenson stated: “A Com- 
mission recently has been created 
to study the operations of the exec- 
utive branch of the government. 
Ihappen to be serving on one of the 
committees which applies a two- 
part question to every activity: 
Should the Government do it at all? 
Is there a better way of doing it? 
It is in this light which we should 
be examining some of our own 
perations. 

“You know how strongly I feel 
that the institution of life insur- 
nce and the American Agency 
‘ystem are inextricably joined and 
that the person who attempts to 
et up a life insurance program 
vithout the experienced counsel of 
in agent may pay a very high price 
or the protection his family re- 
elves. But this certainly doesn’t 
nean that we can oppose the ex- 
ension of plans such as Govern- 
nent Life insurance or so-called 
nass distribution methods merely 
nthe basis that the plan may cut 
ttt the individual life insurance 
gent’s earnings. Agency leader- 
hip must direct its efforts toward 
tying to make sure that the pro- 
tam of life insurance offered by 
uw business meets the needs of the 
imerican people, as_ individual 
inderwriters try to make sure that 
Mdividual life insurance programs 
neet the needs of their clients. 
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SURVEY REVEALS SIGNIFICANT CHANGES 


A nationwide survey of its 2,480,000 reading families, just released 
by “The American Magazine,” reveals some significant changes have 
taken place during the past eight years in respect to the life insurance 
held or taken out by people who generally are in the middle-income 
group. 

The magazine determined its readers’ median family income to be 
$3,850, and that the average (median) policy for men is for $4,500, that 
for the women is $1,900, and less than $1,000 for children. 

The greatest upswing in policies written between 1940 and last 
April when the nationwide study was made occurred among children 
under 18 years. These jumped from 27.2% in 1940 to 63.8% while there 
was only a fractional gain in the number of families in which some 
member owns a policy—91.9% to 92.5%. 

But the eight-year period saw a tremendous increase in the total 
insurance carried by men in The American Magazine’s reading famil- 
ies—from $10,722,000,000 in 1940 to $18,621,000,000—even though the 
percentage of those holding policies jumped only from 84.6% to 86.3%. 

The survey likewise reveals that whereas only 13.7% of the men 
carry no life insurance, more than one-third of the women, 36.4%, are 
without a policy and the gain in this respect over 1940 represents 
only 1%. 
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Two managers from each of the Metropolitan Life’s 13 terri- 
tories in the United States and Canada are attending a four-day 
advisory conference this month at the company’s home office in 
New York, it is announced by Cecil J. North, the Metropolitan’s 
field management vice-president. The conference opens on Oct. 
18 and extends through Oct. 21. 

“This conference is the third in a series of yearly meetings to 
obtain the over-all viewpoint of managers from different sections 
of the United States and Canada respecting the company’s policies 
in the field,” Mr. North said. “The purpose is to obtain, directly 
from the managers, the benefit of comment and suggestions, that 
will be helpful to our operations and facilities. Results from such 
conferences, previously held, have been highly satisfactory.” 
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Mayer William O’Dwyer officiated at ground-breaking cere- 
monies for the new 25-story home office building of the Mutual 
Life, New York City, to be constructed on the block front from 
55th to 56th streets on the east side of Broadway. 

Pictured above, left to right, are: Julian S. Myrick, second vice- 
president of the Mutual Life; J. McCall Hughes, comptroller of the 
company; Mayor O’Dwyer; and Louis W. Dawson, vice-president 
and general counsel of the company. 
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ARTHUR MILTON A. A. KARDUNA 


Roy A. Foan, director of agencies of the Postal Life, New York City, 
announces the appointment of two general agents in the Metropolitan 
area, 

Arthur Milton has been appointed as general agent for Manhattan at 
441 Lexington Ave. He entered the life insurance business with the 
Equitable Society where he has consistently been an outstanding pro- 
ducer specializing in business insurance and estate planning. He is 
presently insurance consultant to several nationally known corporations. 

‘He is a member of the Life Underwriters Association of New York 
and president of the Malba Gardens Civic Association of Malba, L. I. 

A. A. Karduna has been appointed general agent in the borough of 
Brooklyn with offices at 186 Joralemon St. Mr. Karduna is widely 
known in the borough, having entered the business as an agent with 
the Metropolitan Life in 1936. He later was associated with the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, then advanced to brokerage supervisor with the United 
Benefit Life where he lead in production countrywide. He was ap- 
pointed district manager for the Security Mutual in 1946. Mr. Karduna 
studied at the K. of C. Business School and St. John’s University. 
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Economic and social changes affer 
the plans we must make, just x 
economic conditions and tax ruling 
affect individual insurance recon. 
mendations. In both cases, know). 
edge, study, research and an alert. 
ness to existing conditions ap 
necessary if American life insyy. 
ance is to serve its purpose in pro. 
viding security to the people of this 
country. If some of our procedure; 
need retreading, let’s fact the job 
and do it.” 


VICTOR A. LUTNICKI 


A time has come when agency 
managers should determine whether 
they wish to develop their organi. 
zations on an independent con. 
tractor basis, or on an employee 
basis, declared Victor A. Lutnickj, 
associate counsel of the John Han. 
cock Mutual Life, Boston. 

Mr. Lutnicki was, as he put it 
reporting on some phases of the 
status of life insurance agents with 
respect to social security coverage 
Over the years, a complex situation 
revolving around definitions of the 
term “employee,” has developed 
and no simple solution of the many 
problems this brought up has ap- 
peared. The speaker traced the 
history of this situation from the 
original enactment of the Social 
Security Act, through the ruling; 
of the Treasury and the Social Se- 
curity Board, the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States, and, finally, the passage last 
year, over the President’s veto of 
House Resolution 296. 

Mr. Lutnicki, went on to say: “In 
truth there is reason for fearing 
that we are today no nearer to a 
clear and easily applied rule of 
thumb for defining Social Security 
coverage than we have been in the 
last five years.” 

Mr. Lutnicki concluded _ that: 
“Frankly, with no one having better 
than half an idea of what the legal 
situation is today and no idea of 
what it may be tomorrow, it should 
be most evident that agency man- 
agement must look to itself for the 
determination of the status of their 
agents. Agency management must 
decide what it is it wants and then 
look to the lawyers for assistance 
in arriving at that result. In the 
absence of such a decision, it is 3 
least one man’s opinion that there 
is little or nothing that can be done 
to prevent the situation from fall- 
ing down in the middle, or in other 
words, from falling into the hands 
of a ‘realistic application’ of ‘eC 
nomic reality —whatever that may 
be.” 
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Tore Russell V. Vernet, director of 
meg, advertising of the Mutual Life of 
of the New York, is in charge of pro- 
eloped motion and attendance for the 
many annual meeting of the Life Ad- 
as a vertisers Association. The meet- 
d the} ing will be held at the Mayflower 
m the Hotel, Washington, D. C., October 
Social 28th to 30th, and generally is ex- 
rulings pected to top all former conclaves 
ial Se- in every department of the asso- 
of the ciation’s varied activities. 
United 
ge las Mr. Vernet joined Mutual Life 
eto of in October, 1944, after his dis- 
charge from the Army Air Corps. 
y: “In Prior to his service in the Army 
rearing he had been a member of the 
> tea advertising department of the 
ale of Providence, R. I. Journal. He was 
curity promoted to the position of direc- 
in the tor of advertising in January, 
1947, 
that: Colin Simkin, Travelers, will 
better serve as vice-chairman of the 
> legal committee. Other members will 
jea of be Edwin P. Leader, Bankers 
should Life; Cyril Bragg, Crown Life; 
man- Hal R. Marsh, Jefferson Standard 
or the Life; L. W. Camp, Peoples Life 
f their and Edward M. Merrill, Security 
must Mutual Life. 
d then 
stance 
In the 
‘| Legal Seettou 
there 
> done 
1 fall- 
other 
hands B. M. ANDERSON 
bon Life insurance may not be justi- 
t may fed in continuing to maintain a 
uniformity in premium rates while 
the coverage granted by life insur- 








ance policies differs State by State 
and while there is a difference in 
the cost of doing business in the 
various States, B. M. Anderson, 
counsel. of Connecticut General 
Life, Hartford, told the Legal Sec- 
tion of the American Life Conven- 
tion. 

While the life insurance industry 
has opposed standard policies, Mr. 
Anderson said, it has over the years, 
sought to secure essential uniform- 
ity among the States in the coverage 
of life insurance policies. So far as 
statutes will permit, a particular 
company grants exactly the same 





The moving finger writes and having writ... 


coverage in all of the States in 
which it does business, he said, but 
in a few States coverage in addi- 
tion to normal is required. 
“Admittedly it is the prerogative 
of Missouri citizens to say how 
broad the coverage of life insurance 
policies shall be in the State and it 
is likewise up to the Oklahoma citi- 
zens to say what the premium tax 
rate shall be in that State’, Mr. 
Anderson said. “Yet it is our duty 
to do equity among our policy- 
holders and we do not do equity 
if we force our policyholders in 
other states to bear any substantial 
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ON; NOR ALL YOUR PIETY NOR 
WIT SHALL LURE IT BACK TO 
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has left a history of the 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION that is an inspiration for all. The 


task today is to continue to show progress by matching the energy, de- 


votion, idealism, and sound judgment of those who have gone before. 
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Paul E. Van Horn, CLU, 
Joins Guardian Life Staff 


Paul E. Van Horn, CLU, has 
joined the official staff of the 
Guardian Life of America, New 
York City, as director of field 
training, President James A. Mc- 
Lain has announced. Mr. Van 
Horn, who entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1935, possesses 
a well-rounded life insurance 
background of successful exper- 
ience as an agent, manager, and 
home office official. 


Mr. Van Horn entered the life 
insurance business at Rochester, 
New York, in 1935 as an agent. 
He soon took over duties of 
supervising and training field 
men, and later accepted a man- 
agement post. During the war, 
Mr. Van Horn served as an officer 
in the U. S. Marine Corps, and 
was stationed at Oahu, Hawaii. 
After being placed on inaciive 
status in 1946, he resumed his 
life insurance career as assistant 
superintendent of agencies with 
the Continental American Life 
Insurance Company, which post 
he held at the time of his 
Guardian appointment. 


A past president of both the 
Rochester Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and that city’s CLU 
chapter, Mr. Van Horn is also a 
member of the Delaware Life 
Underwriters Association, and 
the Yale Club of Delaware. 
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part of the cost of life insurance 
for Missouri and Oklahoma citizens. 
Up to some point we can justify 
uniformity among the States in life 
insurance premiums and dividends 
on the basis of the practical difficul- 
ties in bookkeeping. But there does 
come a time when we must stop to 
consider whether it is fair. There 
is an unfortunate tendency on the 
part of cities, counties and other 
political subdivisions of states to 
superimpose a local premium tax on 
top of a State premium tax.” 

Repeating an earlier comment 
that he was expressing his personal 
views and not necessarily those of 
the American Life Convention or 
its member companies, Mr. Ander- 
son declared that, although the Blue 
Cross is in direct competition with 
life insurance companies, it pays 
no premium taxes and insurance 
companies pay a tax of two per cent 
more or less on identical coverage. 

“IT am not suggesting here that 
any premium tax be imposed on 
the Blue Cross which has done won- 
derful work all over the country”, 
Mr. Anderson said, “but I do sug- 
gest that where we do exactly the 
same type of good work, particular- 
ly on a nonprofit basis, our compan- 
ies should not be taxed.” 


ABRAM T. COLLIER 


The suggestion that life insurance 
companies should consider issuance 
of “a real binding receipt .. . 
clearly setting forth the rights of 
the applicant and the extent of the 
coverage provided during the period 
prior to issuance of the policy” was 
advanced by Abram T. Collier, asso- 
ciate counsel, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, Boston. 

Mr. Collier pointed out that: “To 
adopt such a course means, obvious- 
ly, that agents must be given 





greater authority than they have 
heretofore enjoyed, but it seems to 
us that the risk is not too great and 
is, in these days, one which should 
be accepted as part of the cost of 
doing business. A majority of the 
leading companies do provide such 
insurance and one legislature has 
recently seriously considered the 
enactment of a law to compel the 
issuance of such a binding receipt. 
“Believing in a liberal policy of 
this kind does not mean, however, 
that we can agree with the legal 
basis of the tort liability rule. The 
courts that have imposed this rule 
have tried to equate the law with 
morals and in doing so have done a 
disservice to both standards of con- 
duct. If we grant, and I think we 
may, that insurers do have a moral 
duty to act diligently on applica- 
tions which they receive, this does 
not mean that there should be a 
legal duty so to act. Much difficulty 
and confusion results when courts 
ignore the fundamental distinction 
between ethical and legal duties.” 


DWIGHT BROOKE 


“Group insurance law is reaching 
maturity and the growing pains in- 
cident to its adolescence are over- 
shadowed by the cultivation it has 
received at the hands of our legis- 
latures, courts, and officials. The 
task of properly answering the de- 
mand for coverage, of minimizing 
opportunities for dissatisfaction and 
dispute, and of self-improvement 
is ever present. However, counsel 
can safely and with confidence ad- 
vise management that no branch of 
the law threatens group life insur- 
ance on any front and that all 
branches will continue to _ recog- 
nize group life insurance as a 
proper, sound, and socially desirable 
part of our business.” 





Left to right: 


B. M. Anderson, counsel, Connecticut General Life; 


William A. Vinson, general counsel, Great Southern Life and newly 
elected chairman of the Legal Section, American Life Convention; A. N. 
Johnson, general counsel, North American Life and Casualty; and 
Powell E. Smith, counsel, Occidental Life of California. 
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This interesting conclusion was 
reached by Dwight Brooke, general 
counsel, Bankers Life, Des Moines, 
who discussed “Some Phases of 
Group Life Insurance Law.” 

Mr. Brooke divided his discussion 
into three parts, the first dealing 
with statutory law, the second with 
case law, and the third with admin- 
istrative law. Concerning statutory 
law, he concluded that: “The statu- 
tory law of group life insurance 
leaves something to be desired. 
Group statutes should be passed 
in all States. Doubts concerning 
the application of other statutes to 
the group business should be re- 
solved. 

Mr. Brooke opened his remarks 
concerning case law with the ob- 
servation that: “It is and has been 
extremely fortunate that the de- 
velopment of case law as applied to 
group life insurance came at the 
time it did . . . After the institu- 
tion of life insurance had been ac- 
cepted by the courts as a sound, fair, 
and well-managed business operated 
in the public interest . . . the courts 
were called upon to pass on ques- 
tions in the group life insurance 
field. Group life insurance ques- 
tions were presented in a proper 
atmosphere. In the timing we find 
one reason for describing group life 
insurance law as ‘good law.’” 

In his comments on administra- 
tive law, Mr. Brooke declared that: 
“Administrative officials, particular- 
ly those in our states, have treated 
group life insurance with vision and 
fairness. Their sponsorship of the 
Model Group Bill as well as the 
past history of the institution, is a 
demonstration of their devotion to 
the public interest.” 


ANDREW N. JOHNSON 

“Litigation assumes greater im- 
portance to the life insurance busi- 
ness than to any other business,” 
declared Andrew N. Johnson, gen- 
eral counsel of the North American 
Life and Casualty, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Johnson pointed out that: 
“Insurance renders a public service 
and insurance companies are ‘pub- 
lic relations’ conscious. They strive 
for benign understanding and 
friendly acceptance and approval by 
the public of whatever they do. 
How a controversy between the 
company and a member of the pub- 
lic is handled during the stages of 
hegotiation is very important. But 
when it reaches the courtroom it is 
under the critical eye of persons 
who will judge the evidence of your 
actions. It will be discussed by 
many persons and often subjected 
to the spotlight of publicity. It may 














SKILLED through intensive 
study and fieldwork under 
CWSL’s nationally-known 
“You, Inc.” training plan! 


COMPENSATED with at- 
tractive first year commissions 
and lifetime renewals, plus 
extra bonuses and awards! 


ASSURED of the same finan- 
cial freedom they offer their 
clients through CWSL’s lib- 
eral Agent’s Retirement Plan! 
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even be immortalized in the Opinion 
of a high: court. It then becomes 
very important for equity to weigh 
strongly on the side of the com- 
pany. Public relations may profit 
if the case is won. The injury it 
sustains in the event of loss can not 
be measured. It will probably have 
some relationship to the manner in 
which the case was conducted and 
the extent to which the trial lawyer 
created an understanding of the 
issues and sold to the jury such 
equities as existed in the case.” 
Mr. Johnson concluded his remarks 
by saying: “The decision to litigate 
a controversy should not be treated 
lightly. Certainly the decision 
should never rest on the whim, 
caprice or even the justifiable anger 
of the person in charge of the case 
involved. Before any decision to 
litigate becomes final, the experience 
of years in the courtroom should 
first be brought to bear on the facts 
and issues involved and an opinion 
based on such experience should be 
calmly and carefully considered be- 
fore you say, ‘Litigate This Case!’” 


FRANK E. SPAIN 


Controversy arising from failure 
of an insured to read his policy 
usually arises from failure to read 
the application, “The overwhelming 
preponderance of litigation arises 
out of contrary-to-fact statements in 
the application,” stated Frank E. 
Spain, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Liberty National Life, 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Spain traced the history of 
litigation arising from failure to 
read the application, beginning with 
the early establishment of the “equi- 
table estoppel rule preventing an in- 
surer from showing in defense con- 
trary-to-fact written statements 
known by its agent or medical ex- 
aminer to be contrary-to-fact when 
he took the application.” 

On the basis of trend indicated by 
the cases cited in his paper, Mr. 
Spain concluded that: “The con- 
demnations of insurance company 
practice and procedure, selling 
methods, etc., upon which the courts 
based their early decisions have be- 
come the relics of a by-gone day 
just as the equitable estoppel rule 
has become or tends to become an 
antiquity. We have seen that‘ the 
trend away from its hardships was 
begotten of the diligence of the 
companies in bringing home to the 
insured the limitation upon the 
agent’s authority; that the legisla- 
tures assisted by compelling the 
companies to bring this limitation 
to the insured’s attention a second 
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time by requiring the application to 
be appended to the policy if it was 
to be relied upon; but we hazard the 
guess that the trend away from the 
hardships of the equitable estoppel 
rule was influenced quite as much 
by the improvement in company 
practice, by the tendency toward 
uniformity and simplicity and per- 
haps by the greater confidence in 
the companies begotten of their 
close cooperation with supervisory 
authority since the days when in- 
surance departments were _ estab- 
lished in the several states.” 


RALPH H. KASTNER 


Although 1948 was an “off-year” 
legislatively, 191 State legislatures 
met in regular or special session, 
and together with those introduced 
in Congress, several hundred legis- 
lative proposals were made which 
were of sufficient application or in- 
terest to life insurance companies to 
warrant review in the Legislative 
Bulletins jointly issued by the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, according to Ralph H. Kastner, 
associate general counsel of the Con- 
vention. “The legislative pattern 
during the past twelve months has 
not differed materially from that of 
recent years,” he said. 

Discussing litigation of the past 
year, Mr. Kastner was much more 
optimistic. During the past 12 
months, 328 decisions were digested 
in the American Life Convention’s 
Legal Bulletin as compared with 
356 cases a year ago. “In this con- 
nection,” he continued, “it is inter- 
esting to note that 56 per cent of the 
cases digested in the last 12 months 
in which an insurance company was 


directly involved were decided ip 
favor of the company. Ten years 
ago, 768 cases were digested in the 
Legal Bulletin. Since then, the cases 
have decreased to 328 this year,” 
From these figures, and in a face- 
tious mood for the moment, Mr. 
Kastner concluded that “eight years 
from now—in 1956—there will be 
no insurance cases and no Legal 
Bulletin, and we will be able to 
dispense with this part of the paper 
entirely.” 


POWELL E. SMITH 


Powell E. Smith, counsel, Occi- 
dental Life of California, discussed 
some of the legal questions involved 
in reinstatements of life insurance 
policies. , 

After reviewing cases where the 
policyholder has furnished evidence 
of insurability satisfactory to the 
company or which should have been 
satisfactory to the company, Mr. 
Smith concluded that, “it would 
clearly appear that when the policy- 
holder has furnished evidence of in- 
surability satisfactory to the com- 
pany or which would have been sat- 
isfactory to a reasonable insurer, 
then the company cannot impose 
any conditions upon reinstatement 
or incorporate any new features in 
the reinstated policy which were 
not in the original policy. Where 
the incorporation of special condi- 
tions or features in the application 
for reinstatement, not expressly 
stated in the policy, has _ been 
sustained by the courts, it would 
appear in general that such condi- 
tions or features have been treated 
as being declaratory of the implied 
terms or proper construction of the 
provisions of the original policy.” 





Left to right: Richard B. Evans, president, Colonial Life, the retiring 
chairman, Combination Companies Section, American Life Convention; 
John F. Ruehlmann, vice-president, Western and Southern Life, and 
newly elected chairman of the Combination Companies Section; Morton 


Boyd, president, Commonwealth Life. 
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Policyholders Committee 
Named 


Representative policyholders of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Milwaukee, from various parts of 
the country, named to the 1948-49 
Examining Committee of Policy- 
holders, have been announced by 
President Edmund Fitzgerald. 
They are: 

Edward C. Sammons, president 
of the United States National 
Bank of Portland, Ore.; Dr. Gus- 
tavus J. Esselen, president and 
treasurer of the Esselen Research 
Corp., Boston; Elmer E. Engel- 
bert, vice-president and manager 
of the St. Paul Book and Sta- 
tionery Co., St. Paul; William F. 
Rasche, director of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School, and William 
F. Buchanan, president and treas- 
urer of the Appleton Wire Works, 
Appleton, Wis., who is the hold- 
over member of the previous 
committee. 

Unique in American life insur- 
ance management, this committee 
is composed of Northwestern 
Mutual policyholders who are en- 
gaged in diversified vocations and 
have no official connection with 
the company. Meeting in the 
home office at Milwaukee, the 
committee makes a general ex- 
amination of the company’s busi- 
ness practices, methods and re- 
sults of operations, submits sug- 
gestions and criticism, and en- 
gages its own auditing firm to 
verify the assets. A complete 
report of the examining com- 
mittee is made annually to all 
policyholders of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. 


VALENTINE HOWELL 


Actuarial evidence that there may 
be such a thing as a “typical” life 
insurance agent was presented at 
the Combination Companies Dinner 
by Valentine Howell, vice-president 
and actuary of the Prudential, of 
Newark. 

Reporting on a study made among 
the agents of his own company, Mr. 
Howell discussed the apparent re- 
lationship between such factors as 
past experience, wealth, manner of 
life, home ownership and other 
factors and the agents’ success. In 
making his report, however, Mr. 
Howell declared that neither this 
study nor any present aptitude 
test so far developed has actually 
put science into the job of hiring 


new employees, which must con- 
tinue to depend upon the judgment 
and experience of the hiring officer. 

In the study presented by Mr. 
Howell, it was found that an appli- 
cant’s past experience had some 
bearing on his future success; if he 
had been a salesman or in a super- 
visory job his later chances as an 
insurance agent would be greater 
than if he had been employed 
formerly as a clerical worker. Men 
who had stayed in their jobs for 
some years also had more favor- 
able experience than men who 
previously had moved often from 
one job to another. 


“As one might expect,” Mr. 
Howell said, “the agent who owns 
his own home has a considerably 
better experience as a salesman 
than the agent who lives in fur- 
nished rooms or with in-laws. 
However, interestingly enough, the 
agent who has his home mort- 
gaged is likely to be a better agent 
than one who owns his house free 
and clear and likewise, the agent 
with less than $10,00 in savings and 
other property a better agent than 
one worth more than $10,000. 

“The number of an agent’s de- 
pendents also relate to his success; 
a man with two children having a 
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“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS — THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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ROBERT B. PATRICK 


Robert B. Patrick, financial 
vice-president of Bankers Life, 
Des Moines, has been with the 
company since Aug. 1, 1930. He 
worked in the actuarial depart- 
ment for two years, and then was 
transferred to the Investment 
Department where he became 
supervisor of investment service 
in 1934. He was elected assist- 
ant treasurer in 1938, financial 
secretary in 1944, and to his pres- 
ent position in 1945. 

Mr. Patrick is the new chair- 
man of the Financial Section of 
the American Life Convention. 
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CHARLES 
H. 
HEYL 


Agency vice- 
president, 
Bankers Life of 
Nebraska, who 
presided as 
chairman at the 
Agency Section 
session of the 
ALC convention. 


greater chance for success, appar- 
eitly, than a man with more than 
two children or less than two. As 
might be expected, his interest in 
outside social events is related to 
his success, the more organizations 
he has joined the greater his 
chances 

“One factor which may have es- 
caped many observers,” Mr. Howell 
declared, “is the length of time a 
man takes to make up his mind 
whether to accept new employment. 
The longer he thinks it over, up 
to nine months, the greater his 
chances for success will be when 
he finally decides to become an 
agent.” 


COMMERCIAL BENEFIT 
DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


(Concluded from Page 60) 


As of August 31 of this year, Com- 
mercial Benefit became The Com- 
mercial Benefit Insurance Company, 
as a going stock concern (capital 
$150,000) writing accident and 
health insurance, which is presently 
to embark on hospitalization cover- 
ages. Commercial Life writes life 
insurance only. 

Commercial Life was chartered 
on January 1, 1947. The Commer- 
cial Benefit, as a stock company, 
came into active existence on 
August 31, 1948. The Commercial 
companies are licensed in Arizona, 
California, Utah, Mississippi and 


Nevada. Officers of The Commer- 
cial Benefit are J. Carl Osborne, 
chairman of the board; Gene C, 
Powers, president; E. J. Montague, 
executive vice-president. Officers 
of Commercial Life are J. Carl 
Osborne, board chairman; E. J, 
Montague, president; Gene C, 
Powers, secretary and treasurer. Les 
Grim is head of the aeronautics 
division of both companies, writing 
aviation life and aviation accident 
and health coverages. He is also 
sales manager. 
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ACK in the year 1930, when the 
Great Depression was just kick- 
ing off in the game wherein the 
American public became the bat- 
tered football, the life insurance 
companies of the country were 
about the only financial institutions 
that, in the mass, had an even 
chance of survival. That was, of 
course, due to the very nature of a 
business which requires extreme 
care in investments and a high de- 
gree of trusteeship. The assets of 
the companies are for the benefit of 
policyholders before all else. 
Farm Values Toppled 

With the developments of the 
early thirties, it soon became ob- 
vious that the life insurance com- 
panies would suffer more—on paper, 
at least—from the depreciation of 
real estate values than any other 
investors. In the South and Mid- 
west, the best farm lands fell in 
value with shocking rapidity. As a 
result, the companies found them- 
selves, however loathe to do so, 
taking in acreage and farms on 
which they had held mortgages. In 
the aggregate, then, the life insur- 
ance companies became the largest 
farm owners in the nation and dis- 
covered that they held equities 
which could not then be liquidated 
at even a fraction of their actual 
values. 

It was then that life insurance 
company management showed its 
astuteness. At a time when all 
national values were down, those 
life companies which were able to 
do so began extensive programs of 
farm rehabilitation. They repaired 
fences and buildings, they improved 
property, they sought new and bet- 
ter tenants, and gradually the turn 
for the better arrived. 

However, the Southern and 
Southwestern companies which 
were then able to launch real estate 
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improvement programs did not, at 
that time, face a condition which 
now looms threateningly on their 
farm-mortgage and farm-ownership 
horizon. That condition is the 
alarming decrease in the supply of 
sub-surface water. 

So great has been the drain on the 
sub-surface water levels in South- 
ern and Southwestern States that 
the future, in this respect, is worry- 
ing not only water engineers, but 
the portfolio officials of life insur- 
ance companies which hold appre- 
ciable amounts of farm equities. In 
part, industrial developments in 
the cities of the area are respon- 
sible, since modern industry uses 
water in quantities never dreamed 
of before. For instance, it takes 
around 30,000 gallons of water to 
make a ton of steel. Again, for in- 
stance, there is a steel plant now in 
Texas. California and Arizona are 
already at loggerheads over use of 
Colorado River water. This summer, 
cities like Fort Worth and Dallas 
and Houston suffered from water 
shortages, as did others throughout 
the South. While a large part of the 
trouble originated from lack of 
surface water, in the farm areas 
the troubles came from depletion of 
sub-surface water levels. Wells are 


being dug deeper and deeper. Many 
wells have already gone dry. In 
fact, the under-surface water levels 
of the whole continent (rising grad- 
ually through the centuries to a 
peak before the million-people 
population began to draw on them) 
are being lowered much faster than 
nature can replenish them. Growth 
of population alone precludes basic 
change in the present ominous 
trend. 

To the life insurance companies 
of the South and Southwest, in 
particular, the problem is pertinent 
to real estate and mortgage hold- 
ings, as regards farms especially. 
The portfolio official has some- 
thing new added to his troubles. 
Formerly, he could embark on a 
farm-rehabilitation program for 
rundown acreage. He could judge 
farm loans on tenant or owner 
ability; condition of land; type of 
soil; appearance and condition of 
buildings and on other relatively- 
easily discerned features. Now, he 
must look several years ahead. In 
addition to all factors: he formerly 
took into consideration, he must 
now determine what the chances for 
continued water supply will be on 
the property before he makes loans 
or tries farm rehabilitation. And 


that forecast must extend at least 
to the contemplated tenure of the 
mortgage. Such is the current con- 
dition that the day may soon come 
when the real estate and mortgage 
departments of life insurance com- 
panies will be a fertile field for the 
employment of water engineers, 
geologists, hydraulic engineers and 
all others who can evaluate the full 
effects of the rise or fall in surface 
and subsurface water supplies. 
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ITH the end of the year 
rapidly drawing to a close, it 
might be timely to discuss some 
of the things that are apt to hap- 
pen in the near future which, un- 
doubtedly, will have some direct 
bearing on the operations of the 
life insurance companies in Canada. 
First of all, there will go into 
effect on Jan. 1 next, British Co- 
lumbia’s compulsory hospital in- 
surance plan. This will involve 
everyone in the province, and 
family premiums will range upward 
to $30. It stands to reason that 
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this is going to play hob with a 
number of group contracts now in 
effect in the province. It could 
mean the end to a number of them. 

However, we are told that rep- 
resentatives of life insurance com- 
panies are contacting companies 
which have group plans in an ef- 
fort to modify them. For example, 
under the B. C. scheme, only pub- 
lic ward hospitalization will be paid 
for. It seems likely that the in- 
surance companies will endeavor 
to have industrial concerns agree 
to revamp their group contracts to 


give their employees semi-private 
or even private ward facilities, by 
having policy contracts so changed 
to make up the difference between 
public ward costs and costs in 
semi-private or private wards 

It is considered quite likely, also, 
that a number of existing contracts 
may be so altered as to eliminate 
hospital benefits, leaving that re- 
sponsibility directly up to the gov- 
ernment. This would mean that 
employees under group plans now 
in effect would continue to receive 
those benefits which the govern- 
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ment does not intend to provide, 
No doubt, this would lead to re- 
duced premium rates under these 
group contracts and a lower re- 
turn to the companies, but at least 
there seems to be a chance that a 
good portion of the business which 
might otherwise be lost would be 
sa vaged. 

There are no reports available 
as yet as to what the reaction of 
the employees under existing group 
plans might be, once _ hospitaliza- 
tion insurance gets under way. 
Since each family is to be assessed 
for the hospitalization plan, will 
they want to continue paying into 
group plans which are akin to what 
British Columbia is bringing into 
effect? It would seem that this is 
one important question that re- 
mains to be answered. 

On top of that, life insurance 
expects other developments of a 
similar nature in the future. As 
was pointed out by R. Leighton 
Foster, of the Canadian Life Of- 
ficers’ Association a short time ago: 
“Doubtless the next few years will 
be very active in the social insur- 
ance legislative field in Canada; at 
any rate, as soon as the Dominion 
and the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec can reach an agreement on 
a reallocation of tax powers and 
responsibilities. The opportunity 
and responsibility of the life insur- 
ance business to promote wise leg- 
islation of this character is appar- 
ent.” 

Then there is another question 
mark on the life insurance horizon. 
Will the Canadian government re- 
move rent controls next March? 
If so, what effect will this have 
on the sale of new _ insurance? 
Canadians are living pretty tight 
these days. Our food prices aren’t 
as high as they are in the United 
States, but neither are our salaries. 
Can we continue to buy life insur- 
ance the way we have been doing 
if rents jump overnight by 30 to 
50 per cent? 


AUNQUE 


ORGANIZATIONS 
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AMA—A program of outstanding 
speakers in the field of agency man- 
agement, economics, and the busi- 
ness world will feature the annual 
meeting of the Agency Management 
Association to be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 
10-12. 

More than 500 agency officers and 
presidents of United States and 
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Canadian life insurance companies 
are expected at the meeting. 

On Monday and Tuesday prior to 
the opening day’s session, 15 “work- 
ing committees” and the board of 
directors of the Association will hold 
meetings. Scheduled for Monday 
are the following committees: Acci- 
dent and Health, Canadian Com- 
panies, Combination Companies, 
Companies Under $150 Million, 
Compensation, and Membership. 

Meeting on Tuesday will be the 
following committees: Agency Costs, 
Education and Training, Field Per- 
sonnel, Public Information, Quality 
Business, Relations With Universi- 
ties, Nominating, Cooperation With 
Other Organizations, State Repre- 
sentatives. Some committees will 
meet both days, while a few com- 
mittees which held prior meetings 
will not convene again in Chicago. 

Dudley Dowell, president of the 
Association and vice-president of the 
New York Life, will formally open 
the meeting Nov. 10 with the presi- 
dent’s report. 

Following Mr. Dowell will be 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Society, and one of 
the best known figures in the life in- 
surance business. 

At noon there will be a fellowship 
luncheon in the Marine Dining 
Room. There will be no speaker. 
In the afternoon, officers of the As- 
sociation will report to the mem- 
bership at a business session. Offi- 
cers who will be heard include: 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- 
aging director; Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, associate managing director; 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, director of 
company relations; E. J. Moorhead, 
actuary; and Dr. S. Rains Wallace, 
director of research. 

In the evening, the traditional 
dinners of the Combination Com- 
panies group and the Canadian Com- 
panies will be held. Guilford Dud- 
ley, vice-president of the Life and 
Casualty, chairman of the Combina- 
tion Companies Committee, will pre- 
side at that meeting, while J. A. 
McAllister, assistant general man- 
ager, Sun Life of Canada, will be 
chairman of the Canadian meeting. 
As a feature of the Canadian meet- 
ing, Dr. S. Rains Wallace, director 
of research for the Association, will 
present the results of the Canadian 
recruiting study covering a period of 
three years. 

The second day of the meeting 
will bring together three top agency 
specialists in the opening session. 

Opening the agency management 
part of the program will be John O. 
Todd, general agent in Chicago for 


Northwestern Mutual. Mr. Todd, 
widely known for his agency build- 
ing record, will describe the launch- 
ing and development of his agency. 

An expert on agency costs, W. 
Rankin Furey, vice-president, Berk- 
shire Life, is the second speaker. 
The final speaker in the morning 
session will be H. Bruce Palmer, 
vice-president, Mutual Benefit Life, 
whose subject is “Meeting the Chal- 
lenge of a Managerial Organiza- 
tion Growing Old.” 

The Institutional Forum, which 
was the “hit” of last year’s meeting, 
will be held in the afternoon of the 


second day. Charles J. Zimmerman, 
associate managing director, will 
again direct the Forum. Although 
participants have not yet been an- 
nounced, Mr. Zimmerman said they 
would include leaders in other 
phases of life insurance who will 
discuss subjects of current interest. 

The Companies Under $150 Million 
group will hold its annual dinner 
in the evening. Harry S. Mc- 
Conachie, vice-president, American 
Mutual Life, will preside as chair- 
man. 

The balance of the program is to 
be announced later. 
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LAAdmen to Meet 


LAA—Geared to present day ad- 
vertising problems, the annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association to be held 
October 28th to 30th at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, will be 
an intensive work seminar built 
around discussions of advertising 
as a five-way program, according to 
an announcement made by William 
L. Camp, III, general chairman. 

Nationally prominent speakers 
and experts in the insurance field 
will address the working sessions. 
Among the scheduled speakers will 
be Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life; 





H. G. Kenagy, vice-president in 
charge of public relations of the 
Mutual Benefit and George P. Shoe- 
maker, general agent in New York 
City for Provident Mutual Life. 
Sessions this year are built 
around the five-way theme of “Ad- 
vertising—and your agents, your 
employees, your policyholders, your 
prospects and you.” Mr. Coffin will 
discuss the role of the advertising 
man in company operations as seen 
from the viewpoint of company 
management. Mr. Kenagy will 
speak on the role of the life in- 
surance advertising man in the field 
of employee relations, and Mr. 
Shoemaker will present some of the 
problems of the field man and sug- 
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gest ways in which the advertising 
men can help meet those problems, 

John Caples, vice-president of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Os- 
born, Inc., New York City, who is 
recognized as one of America’s top- 
notch authorities on advertising 
copy, will discuss “Tested Adver- 
tising Methods,” the subject of his 
well-known book. Mr. Caples is 
widely recognized for his activities 
in the perfecting of scientific meth- 
ods for testing the effectiveness of 
advertising. In addition to text- 
books on advertising, Mr. Caples has 
written many articles. He served 
as a member of the Annual Adver- 
tising Awards Committee in 1940 
and 1941 and has been a member 
of the A.N.A. and the A.A.A.A. 
Copy Testing Committee. He also 
served on the 1946 jury of the An- 
nual Advertising Awards. During 
the war, he served as a Commander 
in the U. S. Navy and was placed 
in charge of field research. 

Another outstanding advertising 
authority who is scheduled to ad- 
dress the working sessions is W. 
Donald Molitor, director of sales, 
Edward Stern and Company, Phila- 
delphia. He will speak on modern 
trends in the graphic arts industry. 
In addition to his book, “Printing 
Techniques,” Mr. Molitor has writ- 
ten numerous magazine articles. He 
is the organizer of two successful 
projects—an extensive sales train- 
ing program and the establishment 
of a Market Research Department. 
During the coming winter he will 
conduct a seminar in marketing at 
the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

William L. Camp, III, manager 
of publications, Connecticut Mutual, 
serves as general chairman of the 
forthcoming meeting. Working 
closely with Mr. Camp for the last 
several months in an effort to make 
this the largest and most success- 
ful LAA meeting ever held, are 
members of the program committee, 
including Charles R. Corcoran, di- 
rector of sales promotion, Equitable 
Life; H. G. Kenagy, vice-president, 
Mutual Benefit; Arthur F. Sisson, 
advertising director, State Mutual 
Life, and J. H. Warner, advertising 
manager, Aetna Life. 


* * * 


Million Dollar Round Table—Paul 
W. Cook, C.L.U., Chicago general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
was elected chairman of the 1949 
Million Dollar Round Table of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at its annual meeting in 
French Lick, Indiana, Sept. 18-22. 
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Mr. Cook formerly was president 
of the Chicago Life Underwriters 
Association and the Chicago Chap- 
ter, American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, and is a trus- 
tee of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. 

Theodore Widing, C.L.U., Provi- 
dent Mutual Life general agent in 
Philadelphia, was elected  vice- 
chairman, and Walter N. Hiller, 
C.L.U., Penn Mutual Life, general 
agent in Chicago, secretary. Also 
elected to the executive committee 
were the retiring chairman, Paul H. 
Dunnavan, C.L.U., general agent of 
Canada Life in Minneapolis, and 
John O. Todd, C.L.U., Northwestern 
Mutual Life general agent in Chi- 
cago. 

Cincinnati was chosen for th 
1949 annual meeting. 

The Million Dollar Round Table 
this year voted to change its quali- 
fication requirements to a calendar- 
year basis, beginning in 1950, in- 
stead of allowing members to quali- 
fy by using any 12 consecutive 
months within an 18-month period. 

“The Round Table is amending 
its by-laws to keep pace with its 
growth in membership—to a total 
of 829 in 22 years—by adopting this 
uniform qualifying period,” it was 
announced by A. J. Ostheimer, III, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia, chairman of the by-laws 
committee. He pointed out that 
out of the 712 members who quali- 
fied this year, 359 did so on a cal- 
endar year basis. 


o 


* * * 


EMBERSHIP of the Million 

Dollar Round Table of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers this year reached an all 
time high mark of 829, an increase 
of 103 members over the 1947 total, 
Paul H. Dunnavan, C.L.U., Chair- 
man of the 1948 Round Table, an- 
nounced in releasing its member- 
ship lists as the NALU’s annual 
convention got under way at the 
Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis. 


Membership in the Round Table, 
organized in September, 1927, by a 
group of 35 of the nation’s promi- 
nent life insurance salesmen, is 
based primarily on personal pro- 
duction of $1,000,000 or more of life 
Insurance in a period of twelve 
months. At present there are three 
types of membership: (1) qualify- 
ing, requiring million dollar pro- 
duction for the current year only; 
(2) Life, requiring previous million 
dollar production for either three 
consecutive years, or for four out 


of five consecutive years, but not 
requiring production during the 
current year; and (3) Life and 
Qualifying, including those who 
must have previously earned life 
membership as well as having pro- 
duced at least a million dollars of 
business in the current year. 
Citing the tremendous growth of 
the Round Table in 21 years, Mr. 
Dunnavan, who is a general agent 
of Canada Life in Minneapolis, 
gave the breakdown of its 1948 
membership of 829 as _ follows: 
Qualifying Members, 410; Life 


Members, 117; Life and Qualifying 
Members, 302. 

Five women who produced a 
minimum of one million dollars of 
life insurance during the past year 
are included in the 1948 member- 
ship. 

A member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table today is literally “one 
man in 250,” Chairman Dunnavan 
said, in commenting on the compara- 
tive difficulty of attaining member- 
ship. He pointed out that less than 
one-half of one per cent of full 
time men agents and only 9/100ths 
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opinion of some people) that all life insurance pol- 


icies cost the same. We think that for dollars paid-in, the 
Standard Life of Indiana gives back more through low 


premiums and higher settlement options than do most 


companies operating on the C.S.O. rates. 


FOR EXAMPLE — 





1. Take an insured 
age 35 buys a $10,000 
policy and pays the 
premium for say. 20 
years (or use any pe- 
riod you want). 








2. Kill off the insured 
and take 20 years of 
limited payments for 
the beneficiary (or 
take any other install- 
ment option you 
wish). 








3. Divide dollars re- 
ceived by beneficiary 
by total premiums paid 
by insured. (Guaran- 
teed.) 

Number of dollars paid 
back by Standard Life 
for each dollar received 





Standard Life’s Figures 








Space for You 
to Figure 





Rate per $1,000 at age 35... .$20.60 
x 10 


Annual premium $10,000 policy. . $206 
Years of premium 


Total Cost 














$13,224 
$ 4,120 





Sure the above is competitive—that’s the spice of life! There is no collusion 


in the life insurance business—each company is in fair competition with 
every other one. Write the Standard Life for further information. Agencies 
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Mr. Dunnavan’s break down of M.D.R.T. figures are presented in the table 


below: 

Number Agents 
Sex in U.S. 
Men 173,200 
Women 5,300 


of one per cent of women under- 
writers in the United States quali- 
fied for 1948 membership. 

His figures were based in part on 
estimates of the Institute of Life 
Insurance that there were 178,500 
full time United States agents sel- 
ling life insurance on January 1, 
1948. 

Of the 829 members this year, 
he added, 796 are from the United 
States and 33 from 2 U. S. terri- 
tories and 5 foreign countries. Geo- 
graphical distribution is as follows: 

United States (Mainland) 796 


DE. cuvasagescnevnte ans 1 
0 eee a 7 
Philippine Islands ........ 1 
RE inca aman aoe ws 20 
OWE ATTICR cicvcccccscc 1 
SE CE es ww cen eens 1 
EE cc keaerscnwione¥s 2 


Number in U.S. Who 
Produce a Million 


683 39/100 of 1% 


Percentage of 
Million Dollar Agents 


5 9/100 of 1% 


Paul F. Clark, now president of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Boston, was the first chairman of 
the Million Dollar Round Table in 
1927. Many of its past chairmen 
and Round Table members attended 
the annual sessions of the NALU 
convention, a regular feature of 
which is the annual Million Dollar 
Round Table Hour at the Friday 
session. 

At the conclusion of the NALU 
convention, more than 400 members 
of the Million Dollar Round Table 
attended the group’s own annual 
convention at French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. (A com- 
plete program of the Million Dollar 
Round Table Convention held at 
French Lick, Ind., September 18-22, 
was given in the August issue of 
THE SPECTATOR.) 











The purposes for which the 
M.D.R.T. was originally founded are 
as follows: (1) To support the prin. 
ciples of legal reserve life insurance 
and to acquaint the public with its 
advantages; (2) to distribute accy- 
rate and complete information 
among the public, legal reserve life 
insurance companies and life under. 
writers; and (3) to maintain and 
improve the professional standards 
and prestige of life underwriters 
and to promote the Code of Ethics 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, which code is part of 
the Million Dollar Round Table 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

In recent years, the original pur- 
poses of the organization have been 
expanded so that its annual con- 
ventions are actually five-day semi- 
nars at which advanced studies in 
life underwriting, taxation, estate 
planning, employee benefit plans, 
etc., are discussed not only by men- 
bers of the group, but also by ex- 
perts from the fields of law, finance, 
economics, sociology and public re- 
lations. 

The principal subject for discus- 
sion at the French Lick convention 
was the effect of the 1948 Revenue 
Act on life insurance and estate 
taxation. 
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CHARLES E. GAINES 


Charles E. “Chuck” Gaines, as- 
sociate director of the Institute of 
Insurance Marketing at Southern 
Methodist University since Janu- 
ary, 1947, has joined the staff of 
the Great National Life, Dallas, 
as agency director. The appoint- 
ment was announced by S. J. Hay, 
president. Mr. Gaines has done 
an outstanding job at the S. M. U. 
Institute during his tenure there, 
and has made many friends 
among the agents and company 
executives throughout the South- 
west. His desire to return to 
field work is natural for one who 
started in the field and this new 
connection will afford unlimited 
scope for his talent. 





J. FINLAY ALLEN 


LOMA—J. Finlay Allen, secretary 
of the Home Life of New York was 
elected president of the Life Office 
Management Association at its 25th 


annual conference held Sept. 22-24 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago. Mr. Allen succeeded R. C. 
Kneil, vice-president of the Reli- 
ance Life of Pittsburgh. W. J. 
Adams, secretary of the Canada 
Life Assurance of Toronto became 
the association’s new vice-president. 

The new president, a fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America 
and the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, joined the Home Life in 
New York in 1929, was made as- 
sistant secretary in 1933 and secre- 
tary in 1941, and since 1938 has been 
on the Office Management Associa- 
tion’s board of directors. He is a 
graduate of the University of To- 


ronto and makes his home in Har- 
rison, N. Y. 

Directors elected at the associa- 
tion’s annual business meeting in- 
cluded Kneil, ex-officio director as 
the retiring president, and J. Ever- 
ett Rowe, third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life of New York; 
Carl R. Anderson, vice-president 
and secretary of the Minnesota Mu- 
tual of St. Paul; Charles-D. Cary 
of the Union Central Life of Cin- 
cinnati; Alfred N. Florenze, secre- 
tary of the Union Life of Little 
Rock, Ark. and Ralph R. Coombs, 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual of Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Florenze and Mr. Coombs were 














What Do You Sell? 


Accident and health insurance and life insurance are 
natural teammates. Either one alone fails to serve as 
complete family protection, and the insured is left to 
gamble with his economic obligations to his depend- 
ents. If you do not have accident and health hospital 
lines in your sales kit, we invite you to write to this 


company for details of our coverage. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois. G. R. Kendall, President 
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elected to two-year, and the others, 
to three-year terms. 

Members of the executive com- 
mittee for the coming year include 
the new officers, Mr. Kneil and 
Robert M. Green, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Prudential. 

The annual business meeting held 
yesterday was notable as the 25th 
such meeting held by the association 
and saw a presentation made to 
the association’s executive secre- 
tary, Frank L. Rowland. 

Other business of the meeting 
was the secretary’s annual report, 
reviewing the association’s progress 
during the year and listing the re- 
ports and other material it has made 
available to its membership. Twelve 
of the 24 new fellows of the asso- 


ciation, who completed their final 
examinations during the year, were 
present at the meeting and received 


diplomas. 
* * * 


National Fraternal Congress— 
Jeanie Willard, national first vice- 
president of Woodmen of the World, 
Omaha, succeeds T. W. Midkiff as 
president of the National Fraternal 
Congress, Miss Willard was elected 
at the closing session of the Con- 
gress’ annual convention held Sept. 
27-30 at the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh. 

An interesting development at 
the convention was the formation 
of the Fraternal Investment Asso- 
ciation. This association was organ- 
ized by investment officers of 





with a prospect. 


The typical Bankerslifeman 


this sense of responsibility 
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**Pardon my persistence, but the time for you to take out 
this policy is NOW, while you’re making good money!”’ 


Bankerslifemen Know How to 
Stick With Prospects 


There is no record of a Bankerslifeman riding behind the saddle to stick 
However. the picture above does illustrate a point. 


feels 
prospects and will make every reasonable effort to see that they provide 
the protection and plan the savings that they should. 
throughout his whole experience with the 
in his 
He has studied a course of lessons 
under the direction of the Home Office and has applied what he has 
learned through periods in the field. 


days 


This quality of responsibility is just one of the characteristics of a 
Bankerslifeman learned through study and experience. 
the typical Bankerslifeman is the type of life underwriter you like to 
know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 
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society members for the purpose 9; 
study and discussion of mutya) 
problems. It is similar to the finan. 
cial section of American Life Cop. 
vention, but is a definite organiza. 
tion affiliated with the Nationa) 
Fraternal Congress rather than , 
section of it. 

D. E. Bradshaw, finance commit. 
tee chairman of Woodmen of the 
World Life, Omaha, was elected 
president; Joseph E. Reault, Mac. 
cabees, vice-president; C. E. Har. 
rington, Woman’s. Benefit, Por 
Huron, Mich., secretary, and Johp 
Faulkner, Royal Neighbors, Rock 
Island, IIll., treasurer. 

Members of the council elected 
are: One year term, Mrs. Dora A. 
Talley, president, Woodmen Circle, 
Omaha; two years, W. H. Zuehlke, 
Aid Association for Lutherans: 
three years, S. A. Oscar, National 
Mutual Benefit, Madison, Wis. 

Membership is limited to persons 
wholly or substantially connected 
with the investment departments of 
National Fraternal Congress, mem- 
ber societies. Dues are $10 ann- 
ally. Two meetings a year will be 
held. 


* * * 


International Claim Association— 
William N. Hutchison of the New 
York Insurance Company was 
elected president of the  Inter- 
national Claim Association at the 
closing session of its 39th annual 
meeting held at Galen Hall Hotel, 
Wernersville. Ralph Heller, Pru- 
dential, Newark, was elected vice- 
president. Louis L. Graham, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Company, 
Kansas City, and F. L. Templeman, 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore, were 
returned to office as secretary and 
treasurer respectively. John A 
Blanchfield, Aetna Life, was elected 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and the following were elected 
to the executive committee: Walter 
E. Trout, Penn Mutual Life; John 
W. Ayer, New England Mutual Life; 
James H. Wainwright, Canada Life: 
R. Vaughn White, Continental 
American Life; Charles J. Haight, 
Metropolitan Life. 

A complete program of the meet- 
ing was carried in the September 
issue of THE SPECTATOR. 


* * * 


Insurance Accounting and Statis- 
tical Association—A very interest- 
ing and constructive series of meet- 
ings were held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago on Sept. 24- 
27, at which time the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Associa- 
tions board of directors and com- 
mittee members met to formulate 
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plans for the 1949 international 
conference to be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel next May 19, 
20, and 21. 

It is expected that a well known 
speaker will address the opening 
general session on the _ subject 
“Management Controls.” Maximum 
time has been set aside for sec- 
tional sessions of the life, fire, cas- 
ualty and accident & health divi- 
sions. Program details are being 
arranged by G. L. Bannister, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, and George H. 
Hamilton, Phoenix Mutual Life, for 
the Life Section; Carroll E. Butler, 
Security Fire, and W. H. Crawford, 
Loyalty Group for the Fire Section; 
John Stuart, Employers Casualty, 
and J. A. Mills, Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual, for the Casualty Section in- 
cluding accident and health busi- 
ness. K. M. Hills, American Mutual 
Liability of Boston is public rela- 
tions director for I. A. S. A. 


* * * 


Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers—Underwriters from all parts 
of the country will gather at the 


Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
for the twelfth annual meeting of 
pan 

© ORTY years ago, 


¥\\ 


ai» Teddy Roosevelt 
was on the front page and 
war veterans were youngish 
fellows who had seen service 


in the Spanish-American 


War, or older ones who served in the Civil War. 
The Nation, Texas, and Dallas were moving fast in the 
march of Progress. And Southland Life was born in Dallas. 
The Company was fortunate to have been established under 
such favorable conditions in a favored state . . 
interesting and thrilling pageant. As an enthusiastic and active 
participant in the glorious past, Southland Life pledges its 


continued efforts toward building a more prosperous and 


glorious future for our Country. 
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W. C. MeCORD, President Home Office, DALLAS 


the Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers which begins Nov. 17 and 
runs through Nov. 19, to hear a full 
program of excellent addresses and 
papers of common interests. The 
working sessions have been de- 
signed with three points of em- 
phasis: qualified speakers, pertinent 
topics, and free discussion. Among 
the guest speakers taking part in 
the program will be: Arthur Co- 
burn, vice-president, Southwestern 
Life, Dallas; Dr. Ennion S. Williams, 
medical director, Life of Virginia, 
Richmond; J. Harold Smith, Edward 
F. O’Toole and Associates, New 
York City; and Carlisle M. Herron, 
vice-president, Life and Casualty, 
Nashville. N. Murray Longworth, 
assistant secretary, United Benefit 
Life, will be general chairman of 
the meeting. The presidential ad- 
dress will be delivered by Robert 
B. Caplinger, vice-president, Re- 
serve Loan Life of Texas. 
* * 

AMA—In reply to a widespread 
demand among managers and gen- 
eral agents for specific public rela- 
tions ideas and practices, the Man- 
ager’s Handbook has included a 
new department entitled “Public 






. it has been an 





Relations,” it has been announced 
by Richard N. Ford, Editor. 

The new feature, said Mr. Ford, 
assistant director in charge of pub- 
lications of the Agency Management 
Association, will serve as a “bulletin 
of successful public relations plans 
and ideas for field use.” It will 
also serve as a medium of exchange 
of ideas and practices now being 
used effectively in agency manage- 
ment. 

Donald E. Lynch, supervisor of 
press relations and author of the 
Association’s public relations book- 
let, “It’s Up To You,” will serve 
as contributing editor of the new 
supplement which appears for the 
first time in the September issue. 
It will be published bimonthly 
thereafter. 

* * * 

LOMA—Publication by the Life 
Office Management Association of 
what is probably the first authori- 
tative life insurance textbook since 
the enactment of the Standard Non- 
forfeiture and Valuation Laws, em- 
bodying the recommendations of 
the Guertin Committee, was an- 
nounced this week by Frank L. 
Rowland, executive secretary of the 





























MHL, 


Southland Life’s 110,000 loyal policyholders and efficient sales organiza- 
tion have been major factors in our growth from organization 40 years ago to 
today’s $65,000,000 in assets and $270,000,000 insurance in force. 

Our sincere thanks to them and to all those who have had a part in our 


progress “Across the Span of Years”. 
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LIFE © ACCIDENT 


HOSPITALIZATION 
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association. This book, “Introduc- 
tion to Life Insurance, Volume I,” 
has been written by J. B. Maclean 
for the LOMA Institute Examina- 
tion 1. Mr. Maclean, formerly vice- 
president and actuary of the Mutual 
Life of New York and a recognized 
authority on life insurance mat- 
ters, is preparing a four-volume 
series for the LOMA, one volume 
for each of the first four Institute 
examinations. 

A second textbook released this 
month by the LOMA is a new edi- 
tion of “The Life Insurance Con- 
tract,” by Horne and Mansfield. This 
textbook, originally printed in 1938 
and widely used in the life insur- 
ance field, has now been brought 
up to date. 


* * * 


Actuarial Society of America and 
American Institute of Actuaries— 


The annual joint meeting of the 
Acturial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries will 
be held at the French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind., October 
27-29. Horace R. Bassford, vice- 
president and chief actuary, Metro- 
politan Life, the president of the 


Actuarial Society, and J. Gordon 
Beatty, chief actuary, Canada Life, 





president of the American Institute 
of Actuaries, will preside. 

Current problems and the formal 
papers, which were presented at the 
Spring meetings, will be discussed 
at the joint meeting. 





COMPANIES 





OT only is the Constitution Life 

Company of America now com- 
fortably settled in its new home- 
office building in Los Angeles, but 
the company is on the eve of an 
expansion program which has al- 
ready carried its activities from five 
States in 1947 to nine States so far 
in 1948 with three additional States 
in the immediate offing—Oklahoma, 
Michigan and Indiana. 

New home office of the company 
is located at 434 South Vermont 
Avenue, Los Angeles 5. Company 
people began occupation in July 
and the building was completed 
about six months after the corner- 
stone was laid. Before that, the 
company had been in Hollywood. 
Located near the intersection of 





Vermont Avenue and 4 Street, the 
new home office has about 28,009 
feet of floor space in a modem 
building, air-conditioned, and with 
an interior lobby that features q 
spiral staircase from the wide main 
lobby to the top. The front portico 
of the structure is supported by tal], 
fluted columns, the two-story struc. 
ture is capped by an artistic copper 
dome. Brick exterior walls and 
glass partitions take due account of 
fire hazards. 

Sparking the company’s drive for 
business is Executive Vice-President 
O. S. Weide, who, just a few weeks 
ago, revamped the agency develop- 
ment division and planned the com- 
pany’s completely-renovated agency 
department. 

That planning included the ac- 
quisition of Floyd L. Schultz as 
agency director, and E. Cecil De 
Wolfe as agency supervisor. Both 
are experienced insurance men. Mr. 
Schultz had long headed a success- 
ful agency for Occidental Life of 
California and Mr. De Wolfe had 
been partner in a top agency for 
the Franklin Life of Springfield, II]. 
During the Second World War, Mr. 
Schultz had been general manager 
of the noted Jack & Heintz outfit in 
Cleveland and had, before that, 
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ance one occasionally notices teachers on the lists, 
particularly high school and college teachers. This 
could work both ways, for the occupation of 
teacher is often found on the lists of recruits to 
the business of selling life insurance. As a matter 
of fact, the life insurance business for a great 
many years has recruited former teachers for 
underwriting work. 


There is more than one excellent reason why a 
former teacher can be interested in a life insur- 
ance career. He is naturally inclined toward 
studies of businesses which include economic 
idealism. He is also interested in the possibility 
of a larger income, and sometimes he would like 
to be in a business which puts idealistic principles 
to a very practical use. 


Teachers often have free time, particularly dur- 
ing the Summer months, in which they can try 
collateral work and at the same time earn them- 
Selves additional income and gradually find them- 
selves interested in life insurance selling as a 
career in itself. 


The PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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been an assistant manager of the 
Metropolitan Life of New York. 
Present plans for Constitution 
Life Company of America call for 
large-scale development as rapidly 
as the company has the money and 
background to make that possible. 


* * * 





mente 


Pan-American Life—Following a 


recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Pan-American Life, 
New Orleans, President Crawford H. 
Ellis has announced the appoint- 
ment of Franz Hindermann to the 
| board of directors of the company. 

At the same time Solomon S. Gold- 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LIFE’S NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
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man was named general counsel. 

Mr. Hindermann became associ- 
ated with the Pan-American Life 
in 1914 as an agent. In 1927 he was 
elected by the board of directors to 
fill the position of treasurer and in 
1944 was made a vice-president of 
the company. 

The appointment of Mr. Goldman, 
general counsel of the company, 


was made following the death of 
Eugene J. McGivney who was vice- 
president and general counsel of 
the company since its organization 
in 1912, until his recent death. 

Mr. Goldman joined the legal staff 
of the 


Pan-American in January 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





is "ENOUGH"? 


Never a static figure 
- « « "enough" financial 
security varies many 
times in the span of a 
man's responsibility to 
himself and his family. 
Today, the cycle of 
change is so rapid, and 
the influencing factors so 
many that it is difficult 
for an individual to keep 
his future in focus. 


To the skilled underwriter 
He 


must help his clients to 


this is a challenge. 
visualize their responsi- 
bilities and to plan for 
them with an adequate, 
balanced program. 


lt seems significant 
"enough" that 81% of 
Fidelity's foremost under- 
writers now report con- 
tinuous use of Fidelity 
Personal Estate Plans . . . 
Fidelity's aid to careful 


estate engineering. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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EUGENE J. McGIVNEY 


Pan-American Life suffered one 
of the greatest losses in its his- 
tory in the passing of Eugene J. 
McGivney, vice-president and 
general counsel of the company, 
who died on September 6 in 
Gulfport, Miss. 

Mr. McGivney was a founder 
of the company and with his as- 
sociates, lifted the Pan-American 
from the ranks of the small and 
obscure institutions to its present 
distinguished position in Ameri- 
can life insurance circles. 
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1917, as assistant to Mr. McGivney. 
Except for a period of service with 
the United States Navy, during 
World War I, he has held that posi- 
tion continuously. 


* * * 


Security Mutual Life—Norman T. 
Carson has been appointed acting 
superintendent of agencies for the 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 
N. Y., it has been announced by 
President Frederick D. Russell. 

Mr. Carson, who is 37 years old, 
joined the Security Mutual in 1939 
as agency secretary with ten years’ 
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100 Sales In 100 Days 


Charles W. Swartwood, one of 
the newest members of the East- 
ern Pennsylvania Division of the 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill., 
is receiving congratulations from 
his many friends throughout the 
industry on his amazing accomp- 
lishment of selling 100 cases 
within 100 calendar days. 

Coming to the Franklin Life 
early last spring after 12 years 
of association with one of the 
giant Eastern companies as rep- 
resentative and assistant man- 
ager, Mr. Swartwood became an 
instant success. In mid-April he 
heard of the company’s exclusive 
“Sixty Club” (60 sales in 60 cal- 
endar days) and promptly de- 
cided to become a member. By 
June 18 he had qualified. 

Then he set himself a higher 
objective—100 sales in 100 calen- 
dar days. Between April 23 and 
July 30—exactly 99 days—he ac- 
complished that formidable task 
with sales to spare. His actual 
total was 106 sales in 99 days. 
All of them—with only six ex- 
ceptions—were on the company’s 
exclusive policy contracts. 
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insurance experience. He held that | 


post until the latter part of 1949 | tivit} 


when he enlisted in the Army, He 
was commissioned a Lieutenant jn 
the Counter-Intelligence Corps fo}. 
lowing officer training, and after 
the end of hostilities he remained 
in the army to help organize, with 
two officers, the Army’s Recruiting 
Program. Following this, he re. 
turned to Security Mutual in 194 
and was at that time appointed as. 
sistant superintendent of agencies, 
* * * 

Kansas City Life—E. O. Zander 
has been appointed a field training 
supervisor for the Kansas City Life 
according to an announcement by 
W. E. Bixby, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Zander will assist gen- 
eral agents with their training pro- 
gram. He will spend some time at 
each agency participating in sales 
conferences and doing fieldwork 
with general agents, supervisors and 
other key men in the agency organ- 
ization. 

* ~ aK 

Massachusetts Mutual—The Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, 
has announced the appointments of 
R. Nelson Blomfield as educational 
supervisor, and Mildred A. French 
as assistant educational supervisor. 
Under this new designation, an ac- 
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| Fifty-Fifth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
| has paid $163,000,000 to Policyowners | 
| and Beneficiaries since organization | 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $70,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $206,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A MurTwat Lecat Reserve ComPpANY Founpep 1894 





* | 
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| A LOW COST PLAN 
| | THAT REALLY SELLS 
| 


Our new 20 year monthly amortized 
MORTGAGE RETIREMENT PLAN 


Options available if mortgage is paid off 
during the insured’s lifetime:— 


@ Policy can be continued for a face 
amount of $3000. 


@ Policy can be converted to some other 
form such as retirement annuity. 


@ Cash value payment. 
@ Paid up policy or extended insurance. 
You HAVE SEEN THE REST. Now choose the BEST. 





For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


* 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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tivity of the personnel administra- 
tion, Mr. Blomfield will be in charge 
of the various educational activities 
conducted for home office employ- 
ees. 

Among the activities of Mr. Blom- 
field and Miss French will be the 
supervision of the Life Office Man- 
agement Institute courses and the 
preliminary training new employees 
receive in home office procedure. 


* * * 


Northwestern National Life—J. F. 
Adams, office manager of North- 
western National Life since 1934, 
has been appointed personnel di- 
rector. Mr. Adams will have full 
authority for administering com- 
pany policies affecting home office 
personnel, handling such duties as 
salary administration, employment, 
transfers between departments, and 
counselling with supervisors on per- 
sonnel matters. 


* * * 


Homesteaders Life—Paul N. 
Mantz, nationally known in life in- 
surance circles, has been elected 
and has assumed office as executive 
vice-president of Homesteaders 
Life, Des Moines. Mr. Mantz comes 
to Homesteaders Life from The Lin- 
coln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Union Central Life—Announce- 
ment of the promotion of Marshall 
Alexander as agency secretary has 
been made by Wendell F. Hansel- 
man, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati. 

Since his return from foreign 
service during the war, Alexander 
has been agency research analyst 
for the company, doing analytical 
and statistical research in relation 
to financial operations of agency of- 
fices throughout the country. He 
will continue to supervise activities 
in this field. 

» a * 

Home Life—The appointment of 
Clifford O. Pratt as educational 
director, is announced by the Home 
Life of New York. 

Since joining the Home Life in 
April, 1947, Mr. Pratt has been 
preparing for his new responsibili- 
ties, first by securing several months 
of field experience in the com- 
pany’s Planned Estates method of 
operation as a member of the John 
H. Evans agency in New York City, 
and subsequently assuming increas- 
ing responsibility for the direction 
of the training courses for new field 
underwriters which are conducted 
at the home office. 


American National—M. O. Bickel, 
formerly with the Mutual Life of 
New York, has been appointed di- 
rector of training by the American 
National, Galveston, according to 
an announcement released by W. 
L. Vogler, executive vice-president. 
In this capacity he will head a new 
department in charge of training 
for both the industrial and ordinary 
agents of the company. 


JEAN WHITFIELD 
(Continued from Page 63) 


desire to aid others which is the 
main spring of so many life under- 
writers. Helping a deserving in- 
dividual to gain a foothold in busi- 
ness gives her a positive glow. - 
On one occasion, she phoned a 
mother of three children, who had 
begun baking cakes in her home. 
Miss Whitfield discovered that the 
woman—just getting started—was 
unable, as yet, to afford life insur- 
ance. She immediately decided 
that here was a grand opportunity 
for lending much needed assistance. 
States Miss Whitfield, “Yes, I did 
set up insurance contracts for the 
children, but I have been much 
happier in the knowledge that I 
have been partially responsible for 


























Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 
1867, when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its 
first policy. 

During the intervening decades, the company and 
its field representatives have served well and faith- 
fully the essential life insurance needs of policy- 
holders and prospects. The company’s sound, pro- 
gressive management, and the able and conscien- 
tious efforts of its field force, have contributed to 
the ever increasing prestige of Life Insurance as an 
institution. 

In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa 
pledges a strict and continuing adherance to the 
spirit of trusteeship which has dominated its every 
transaction with the insuring public. 
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the opening of this woman’s own 
bakeshop.” 

Miss Whitfield’s assistance does 
not end there. She, herself—at the 
Christmas season—takes orders for, 
and delivers, cakes and cookies; 
she also promotes business for this 
woman at every available oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps, some day, she 
will write an annuity or business 
contract for a grateful person . 
or, at least, for some of her friends. 
Whether she does or not, Miss Whit- 
field feels that whatever she has 
done in the way of assistance was 
well worth the doing, and that she 
has obtained a very loyal friend— 
something money can buy. 

Miss Whitfield, of course, refuses 
no contracts, but she does especially 
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like to sell retirement income plans 
for women. She describes her ap- 
proach—all appointments are made 
in advance by phone—as being a 
very simple one. In her own words, 
“Miss Brown, this is Jean Whit- 
field of the Manufacturers Life In- 
surance Company. I had your name 
mentioned to me as a business girl 
who might be interested in having 
money in the future. You would 
like to have a check for several 
thousand dollars, wouldn’t you? If 
I can show you an easy way to 
have this money, you would like 
to see it, wouldn’t you! Could you 
have lunch with me Tuesday or 
Wednesday?” 

Miss Whitfield says that, in sell- 
ing, she first talks to a girl or 
woman about the amount of money 
needed for her “bread and butter” 
and little immediate pleasures. In 
talking to young girls, she tries to 
get them to commit themselves to 
putting aside a definite amount of 
money from each pay check. With 
older women, she attempts to get 
them to suggest an income on which 
they can peacefully retire. Miss 
Whitfield feels that once you get 
a prospect to name a definite fig- 
ure, you are next door to gettting 
her name on the app. 

Simple? Yes, it really is. Suc- 
cessful? Yes, indeed, to the tune 
of approximately $265,000 of life 
insurance written in 1947. 

Miss Whitfield now is headed for 
“bigger and better” things in the 
insurance field. After five years of 
successful association with the New 
she became associated 
present company, the 





ROBERT B. FREDERICK 


Robert B. Frederick has beep 
elected treasurer of the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh. Mr. Frederick 
began his career in the treasury 
department of the company in 
1937, was appointed chief clerk 
in 1944 and on January 29, 1946, 
was appointed assistant treasurer, 
He is a native of Pittsburgh. 


Manufacturers Life, in February, 
1948. There, she is now engaged 
in working on the establishment 
of a special estate analysis depart- 
ment for the company. Her present 
production will, of necessity, drop. 
But a greater future (and we think 
she’s had a darn good past) awaits 
Miss Whitfield. 


York Life, 
with her 


CADILLACS TO CROSLEYS 


The automotive industry offers a wide range 
of choice to prospective buyers in all income 
groups. In the life insurance field, Home 
Life Agents enjoy “dealerships” which afford 
them sales opportunities on a Cadillac-to- 
Crosley scale. 
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Life Insurance by States 
(Continued from Page 24) 


to put their service insurance back 
in force, if it has been allowed to 
lapse. In addition to reinstating 
their service insurance, the veterans 
have also purchased additional life 
insurance in order to provide long 
range security for their families’ 
future welfare. 

Income payments to individuals 
in 1947 were at a record high in 
every state of the Union. The total 
income to individuals increased 
from 171 bililon dollars in 1946 to 
190 billion dollars in 1947. This 
upward trend was due to increased 
wages and higher prices received 
by farm and non-farm proprietors. 

The largest gains in total income 
payments occurred in the Northwest, 
Southwest Central, Middle Eastern 
States, while the New England, Far 
West and Southeast States, where 
incomes during the war rose to un- 
precedented heights, made less than 
average gains last year. But even 
in these states the 1947 income fig- 
ures remain relatively high. 

Nineteen hundred and _forty- 
seven was a year that showed con- 
tinued prosperity in practically all 
forms of business and agricultural 





PALMER HOYT 


Sporadic bursts of applause 
punctuated the timely address of 
Palmer Hoyt, editor and pub- 
lisher of the “Denver Post” be- 
fore the NALU convention in St. 
Louis last month. His talk was 
entitled “America’s Stake in the 
World.” 


pursuits. Because of this prosperity 
the people were purchasing larger 
amounts of insurance protection 
than ever before. 

The industrial insurance table 
gives the amounts of insurance writ- 
ten and in force in thousands of 
dollars. At the beginning of the 
last decade (Dec. 31, 1937) $20,103,- 
953,000 of industrial insurance was 
in force on an allocated state basis. 
Ten years later, an increase of $10,- 
302,524,000 had been achieved, mak- 
ing the total of industrial insurance 
outstanding at the end of 1947 $30,- 
406,477,000—an increase of 51%. 

Thirty-one states had increases 
greater than the national average, 
while 18 had increases less than 
average. During this decade (1937- 
1947) New York showed a definite 
decrease in industrial insurance in 
force. The two. states which 
showed the largest percentage in- 
creases over this period were Ari- 
zona, 773 per cent, and South Da- 
kota, 626 per cent. 

The supplementary tables give the 
ten states having the largest gains 
in insurance in force from 1937 to 
1947, and the least gains in insur- 
ance written from 1945 to 1947. In- 
cluded in this number are the states 
having larger populations and, con- 
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sequently, greater purchasing power. 
They are not as a rule, those which 
showed the largest rate of increase. 
California, Illinois, New York and 
Pennsylvania top the list in this 
category, as might well be expected, 
because of the industrial regions 
centered within their borders. 





































State-National Percentage 


One can find in other columns of 
these tables the relationship of in- 
surance in force in individual states 
to total insurance in force in the 
United States, as well as the rela- 
tionship of the population in each 
State to the total population in the 
United States. 

It is of interest in this connection 
to note that: 

New York, with 9.8 per cent of 
the total population, had only 15.60 
per cent of the nation’s ordinary in- 
surance in force and 11.98 per cent 
of industrial insurance in force. 

Pennsylvania, with 7.2 per cent of 
the population, had 8.35 per cent of 
ordinary and 11.24 per cent of in- 
dustrial insurance in force. 

California, with 6.9 per cent of 
the population, accounted for 6.74 
per cent of ordinary and 4.17 per 
cent of industrial insurance in 
force. 
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Postal Life, 43 year old New York State 
company is now organizing an ambitious 
Agency program. 
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surance. 
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Illinois, with 5.7 per cent of the 
total population, accounted for 7.81 
per cent of ordinary and 6.58 of in- 
dustrial insurance in force. 

Ohio, with 5.4 per cent of the 
population, accounted for 6.16 per 
cent of ordinary and 6.84 per cent 
of industrial insurance in force. 

New insurance written is given 
for years 1945-46-47, allocated by 
states, as well as the percentage in- 
crease for the past two-year period, 
both ordinary and industrial insur- 
ance. Two additional columns give 
the estimated change in civilian 
population broken down by states. 
These statistics were furnished by 
the Census Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

From this record of the range of 
increase or decrease in population 
as between the several states, de- 
ductions may be made as to the in- 
fluence of population shifts on life 
insurance purchases and mainte- 
nance. 

During the period from April 1, 
1940, to July 1, 1947, an increase in 
population of 43.0 per cent was 
shown by _ California. Oregon 
ranked next with an increase of 
39.2 per cent. The increases in pop- 
ulation in these two states were due 
largely to vast migrations of people 
to war-time industries set up in 
those areas. The District of Colum- 
bia showed an increase of 29.8 per 
cent due to the large number of 
government workers attracted to 
this relatively small area in recent 
years. 

During 1947, 1.8 per cent of the 
national income was paid for ordi- 
nary insurance and .25 per cent for 
industrial insurance. 
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JOSEPH M. SHOEMAKER 


Joseph M. Shoemaker, vice 
president of investments of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, died Sept. 
23, following a brief illness. He 
had been associated with that 
company for 17 years. 

Mr. Shoemaker, who was 6] 
years of age, was a graduate of 
the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, ang 
permanent president of his class, 
He is survived by his widow, 
Helen Houston Shoemaker; by 
a sister, and a brother, Col. H. 
Mills Shoemaker, U. S. Army re- 
tired. 





WASHINGTON 
(Continued from Page 27) 
Nearly 5,000,000 veteran-holders 


of National Service Life Insurance 


have not yet converted their term | 


policies to permanent forms of in- 
surance, according to the Veterans 
Administration . . . Maple T. Harl, 
FDIC chairman, says bank exanm- 
iners found, in 1947, that less than 
one-half of one per cent of the as- 
sets of insured cOmmercial banks 
were below the standards set for 
bank investments. 
ee 


The Public Health Service’s can- 
cer research laboratory at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, is trying to get 
medical schools and hospitals to 
conduct a new series of diagnostic 
tests for cancer. 
every new cancer were diagnosed 
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* An Underwriting Department handling sub- 
standard cases up to 500% mortality. 
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early, about two-thirds of all can- 
cer patients could be saved . 
The Veterans Administration has 
issued a World War I fact sheet, 
summarizing all major benefits 
that VA administers for World 
War I vets, their dependents and 
beneficiaries Department of 
Labor estimates that more than 3,- 
000,000 workers are now covered 
by some type of health, welfare 
and/or retirement benefit plan un- 
der collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. This is a substantial in- 
crease in coverage since the end of 
World War II. 
ee 

Governor Dewey’s tax advisors 
would like to revise drastically the 
present complicated forms used in 
fling income tax returns. The New 
York State “five minute form” is 
a vastly simplified tax blank the 
size of a postcard. Cards are 
punched for IBM runs The 
World Bank says it intends to sup- 
plement ERP by financing projects 
which involve permanent additions 
to European productive capacity 
and which will stimulate trade... 
Republican leaders in Congress in- 
tend to embark upon a program of 
broadening the excise tax struc- 
ture. Theory is that the Federal 
Government eventually should be 
able to rely equally on excise taxes 
as well as income taxes. Excise 
taxes are less objectionable to the 
individual, they feel, going back to 
an old principle that collecting 
taxes is like plucking a goose— 
“you want to get the most feathers 
with the fewest squawks.” 


The United States Chamber of 
Commerce estimates that insurance 
companies and fraternal societies 
are insuring nearly 19,000,000 per- 
sons against loss of income. An- 
other 20,000,000 are insured against 
hospital expense; nearly 15,000,000 
against surgical expense, and l,- 
900,000 against medical expense. 


ESTATE PLANNING 
(Continued from Page 64) 
convinced his client to consider the 
advisability of taking advantage of 
the new “marital deduction” under 
the Federal estate tax provisions 
of the law. The underwriter may 
thoroughly understand how life in- 
surance should be arranged in order 
to qualify for the “marital deduc- 
tion,’ and how it should be ar- 
ranged not to so qualify. But, 
which procedure is better for the 
client and his beneficiaries? In 

other words: 

(1) Should the 
tion” be taken? 

(2) If it is to be taken, should 
the general estate or the life insur- 
ance be used for the purpose? 

(3) And, how should the life in- 
surance be made payable to the 
beneficiaries in order to obtain the 
maximum benefits from aé_ tax 
standpoint? 

As previously stated, the new law 
makes it necessary to coordinate 
the entire estate plan more than 
ever before, and, to accomplish this, 
the underwriter must have a gen- 
eral knowledge of all phases of 
estate planning as affected by the 
new law before he can qualify to 


“marital deduc- 
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intelligently advise his client even 
in regard to his proper treatment 
of the life insurance. 

Of course, it would be impos- 
sible to cover such a broad subject 
in an article of this nature. How- 
ever, a few of the problems that 
may arise will be discussed. It is 
hoped that this discussion will 
prove helpful to the reader. 

One point that will cause much 
controversy, in many cases, relates 
to the advisability of using the life 
insurance portion of an estate to 
qualify for the “marital deduction.” 
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Designed to provide the pro- 
tection every mortgagee wants at 
at a cost he can afford, Life of 
Virginia’s Mortgage Canceler 
Policy is “something special’’. 
Because the protection provided 
by this level premium policy 
decreases as curtails reduce the 
mortgage, it is available at a 
surprisingly low premium. For 
example; under our Mortgage 
Canceler Plan, 

at age 30 
$10,000.00 
immediate protection 
is provided for a 
$54.00 
annual premium 
(This special plan is open to Srokers.) 
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This phase of the estate planning 
procedure may be best explained 
by an illustration: 

Assume that the estate owner has 
general assets valued at $110,000, 
consisting of a home and tangible 
personal property worth $20,000, 
and liquid assets of $90,000. He 
also owns $100,000 of life insur- 
ance, making a total estate of 
$210,000. 

In view of the fact that the es- 
tate owner’s wife has only a small 
estate of her own, he has decided 
to take the maximum advantage of 
his “marital deduction.” Under 
such circumstances, it might be 
estimated that his debts and final 
expenses would amount to about 
$10,000, leaving an “adjusted gross 
estate” of $200,000. Hence, his max- 
imum “marital deduction” would 
be $100,000, or one-half of the “ad- 
justed gross estate,” and the re- 
maining $100,000 would be subject 
to estate taxes of approximately 
$6,000. 

The estate owner has decided, 
therefore, to leave his wife $100,000, 
either outright or under some form 
of trusteeship, so that it will quali- 
fy for the “marital deduction,” and 
to arrange the balance of his estate 
in trust so that it will never be- 
come a part of his wife’s taxable 
estate. 

It is not the intention of the 
author of this article to lay down 
any specific rules for determining 
whether the general estate or the 
life insurance should be used to 
qualify for the “marital deduction.” 
It would appear that this question 
should probably be answered to 
fit the particular case under con- 
sideration. However, the following 





observations may be of interest. 

The estate mentioned above 
would wind up somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


CE ovccaatscaeace $210,000 
Less: 
Debts and Last 
Expenses 


Estate Taxes 
16,000 


Net Estate Passing 
ee ee $194,000 
PART “A”—Marital 
Deduction ...... $100,000 
PART “B”—No 
Marital Deduc- 
Se -ovieeandaved 94,000 
$194,000 





In order to qualify for the “mari- 
tal deduction” PART “A” must be 
given outright to the wife, or placed 
in trust for her sole benefit with 
an unrestricted power of appoint- 
ment over the principal at her sub- 
sequent death. 

The balance of the estate, PART 
“B”, should be so arranged that it 
will never become a part of her 
taxable estate. Of course, it may be 
placed in trust in order to provide 
the wife with income for life, with 
the principal passing to the children 
or other heirs at her subsequent 
death. Provision might also be 
made for the trustee to use the 
principal, or a portion thereof, for 
the care, maintenance and support 
of the wife, if in the discretion of 
the trustee, it should be required 
for this purpose. 

In the usual case, the estate 
owner would desire to leave the 
home and the tangible personal 








property outright to his wife. If y» 
this would represent $20,000 of the 
$100,000 “marital deduction.” Hence 
an additional $80,000 must be g. 
lected to represent the remainder 
of the “marital deduction.” 

Should it be general estate asset; 
or life insurance proceeds? 

It could be argued that, if th 
wife should find it necessary to us 
capital after her husband’s death 
for maintenance, care and support 
the income of the estate being ip. 
sufficient—then, that portion of the 
net estate which is to be exhausted 
first should be used to qualify fo 
the “marital deduction” (Part “A”) 

The reasoning behind this cop. 
tention is, that as the wife uses w 
this portion of the estate, she is con. 
tinually reducing her ultimate tax- 
able estate, thus further reducing 
the total estate shrinkage caused by 
taxation. It would seem illogical to 
dissipate the portion of the net 
estate that will never become a par 
of the wife’s taxable estate (Part 
“B”), at least until the “marital de- 
duction” portion (Part “A”) has 
been exhausted. 

So the estate owner is faced with 
the problem of determining whether 
the general estate assets or the life 
insurance proceeds should be the 
first to be exhausted. It is at this 
point that there will probably be as 
many opinions as there are advisors. 

One advisor might contend that 
the life insurance proceeds should 
be left with the insurance company 
under a form of settlement that 
would give the wife a definite 
amount of guaranteed interest for 
her remaining lifetime; that the 
principal, which is also guaranteed 
as to value, should not be dissipated, 





MR. LIFE UNDERWRITER 


Do you want to increase your income 
in 1948? Perhaps we may offer the me- 
dium to you as we have to many other 
fine Life Underwriters. At any rate we 


think that you can gain much by writing 


for further information to 


The UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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put should be held intact for the 
penefit of the children, if any. In 
other words, the protective element 
of life insurance should be main- 
tained to its maximum degree, and 
if funds are needed for additional 
income in case of emergency or 
otherwise, the general estate assets 
should be first exhausted. It may 
be that the wife has had no practical 
experience in the investment or 
management of funds, and the hus- 
band would prefer to use his life 
insurance settlements for the “long 
pull,” rather than to depend upon a 
trustee to maintain a satisfactory 
level of income for the family 
through the investment and rein- 
vestment of general estate assets. 
In such a case, the general estate 
assets should probably be used to 
qualify for the “marital deduction.” 
Another advisor might feel that 
the life income options should be 
ysed to provide an annuity for the 
wife, perhaps on the basis of a 
guaranteed life income with pay- 
ments guaranteed for 10, 15 or 20 
years; and that the general estate 
assets should be placed in trust, 
the principal to be used only in 
case the total income from the in- 
surance proceeds and the trust were 
insufficient to provide for the family. 


Such a plan might prove very ef- 
fective in a case where the wife 
is a good manager, and a qualified 
trustee, either corporate or individ- 
ual, is to be selected to handle the 
general estate assets. In this case, 
the life insurance should probably 
be used to qaulify for the “marital 
deduction,” in view of the fact that 
the value of the proceeds would be 
constantly decreasing, and if the 
wife should happen to survive her 
husband by the guaranteed income 
period selected—10, 15 or 20 years— 
nothing would remain to be in- 
cluded in her taxable estate. 

It is also quite conceivable that 
another advisor would feel that the 
nature of the general estate assets 
merited that they be held for the 
benefit of the estate owner’s family, 
even to the extent of using up the 
life insurance proceeds as rapidly 
as necessary for the maintenance of 
the family. In fact, some estate 
owners are extremely proud of 
their general estate acquisitions, and 
refuse to listen to any plan other 
than the retention of such assets for 
the benefit of the family. In some 
cases such an attitude may be very 
unwise, but it must be taken into 
consideration in the formulation of 
the coordinated estate plan. 


The foregoing illustrations are, of 
course, quite simple in structure 
and entail but few complications. 
However, many estate problems 
will raise other questions which will 
tend to confuse the issues involved. 
For example, the general estate may 
include a business interest, such as 
stock in a close corporation, an in- 
terest in a partnership or sole pro- 
prietorship; a large proportion of 
real property holdings, perhaps held 
in joint ownership; or other prop- 
erty interests which will decrease 
substantially in value without the 
supervision and management of the 
estate owner himself. Such hold- 
ings will, of course, call for further 
consideration as to their proper dis- 
position in order to effect the most 
advantageous division of the estate 
for the purpose of the “marital de- 
duction.” 

A few words of caution would 
certainly seem to be in order for 
the life insurance underwriter: 

Before offering an estate plan- 
ning service to your clients: Be 
fully prepared; proceed carefully; 
call upon a competent associate if 
necessary. And above all: Make a 
determined effort to cooperate with 
your client’s attorney and other ad- 
visors. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 


HE Massachusetts Mutual Life 

has announced that, effective 
immediately, its new Family Pro- 
tection Provision rider may be at- 
tached to policies when _ issued. 
This will provide for the payment 
of monthly income from the death 
of the insured within the 10, 15 or 
20 years covered by the rider, to 
the end of the family protection 
period. At the conclusion of the 
family protection period the rider 
becomes void. The income pay- 
ments under the rider do not in- 
clude any proceeds from the basic 
policy and the basic policy pro- 
ceeds may be paid in a single sum 
without affecting the rider income 
payable. Income payments under 
the Family Protection Provision 
may be commuted, if authority is 
granted by the insured. 

Income payable under the pro- 
vision will be either $10 or $15 per 
$1,000 of the sum insured in the 
basic policy, whichever is applied 
for. These income payments will 
not be increased by dividends or 
reduced by indebtedness on the 
basic policy. The terminal date of 
the rider provision will be the 10th, 
15th or 20th anniversary of the 
basic policy, as may be elected. 

Premiums under the rider will 
be completed before the expiration 
of the Family Protection period, as 
follows: 


Family Protection No Premiums 


Period Payable 
10 Year Plan 8 
15 Year Plan 12 
20 Year Plan 16 


After premiums for the family 
protection period are completed, 
the premium payments reduce to 
those payable under the basic 
policy. 
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medical examination, 
Family Protection Provision cov- 
erage may be converted to any life, 
endowment or retirement income 
policy the company issues at the 
time of conversion (except single 
premium), not to exceed 75 per 
cent of the commuted value at time 
of conversion of the benefit then 
insured under the provision. The 
new policy will bear the conver- 
sion date. The premium will be 
that for the then attained age. The 
conversion privilege expires at the 
end of the 7th policy year on the 
10 year plan, the 10th policy year 
on the 15 year plan, and the 12th 
policy year on the 20 year plan. 
Except with company consent, con- 
version will not include any dis- 
ability provision. 

Dividends on the basic policy will 
not be affected by attaching the 
rider. 

The rider does not affect the 
amount or form of nonforfeiture 
benefits under the basic policy. If 
the paid-up or extended term pro- 
vision of the basic policy becomes 
operative, this will void the Family 
Protection Provision. 

The new rider is available at 
ages 20-55 on the 10-year, 20-50 on 
the 15-year, and 20-45 on the 20- 
year plan. Regular nonmedical 
limits are applicable to the basic 
policy with the rider attached. The 
provision will be considered for ap- 
plicants ratable not higher than 15 
percent extra mortality. If pre- 
mium charged for the Family Pro- 
tection Provision includes a charge 
for a substandard risk and the 
rider is converted to permanent in- 
surance, the premium for the new 
policy will require a comparable 
rating. 


Without 


Bankers Life, lowa 


Bakers Life, Des Moines, an- 


nounces that group permanent cop. 
tracts written cn and after Sept. 
24, will use the 1941 C. S. O. Table 
of Mortality with an interest ag. 
sumption of 2% per cent, except 
for an extension of the current 
basis to Dec. 31, on presently out. 
standing quotations. The 1937 
Standard Annuity Table withoyt 
setback will continue to be used in 
computing group income endow- 
ment premiums and reserves. The 
rate basis of all Bankers Life group 
offerings for pensions will thus be 
standardized and made consistent, 


Guardian Life of America 


The Guardian Life of America 
announces the additions of two 
new preferred risk contracts on 
Oct. 1. The new policies are a Pre- 
ferred Risk Paid-Up at 70, and a 
Preferred Risk Paid-Up at 85, 

Policy provisions in the new pre- 
ferred risk contracts are the same 
as in the Guardian’s regular con- 
tracts, including the special income 
payment options for election by the 
insured for the beneficiary. 

The new policies, in conjunction 
with the company’s popular FG-65 
contract, provide Guardian repre- 
sentatives with unusually flexible 
equipment in cases where low 
gross premium and low cost are 
major factors. The new preferred 
risk contracts will be issued both 
to men and to women, with the 
minimum amount for each plan be- 
ing $10,000. 

Guardian’s special disability pro- 
vision, providing for $10 monthly 
income per $1,000 of insurance, and 
all the company’s other  supple- 
mental benefits including family 
income riders are available with 
the new contracts. 


Home Life, New York City 


The Home Life, New York City, 
announces a decision to enter the 
field of group insurance to supple- 
ment the ordinary field in which 
the company has specialized up to 
this time. The exact date they will 
begin operations in the.group field 
is indefinite, pending the develop- 
ment of home office and field speci- 
alists to handle the group coverage. 
The company is planning to issue 
a complete line of group life and 
related casualty coverages. 

In announcing the decision, Pres- 
ident James A. Fulton said, “After 
extensive research and _ considera- 
tion of all factors, we have come t0 
the conclusion that it is advisable, 
from the point of view of the com- 
pany’s future growth and develop- 
ment, to enter the mass selling field 
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INDEX TO 
CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


AMERICAN NATIONAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
CANADA LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. 
EQUITABLE gn bsg IOWA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 
FIDELITY real. LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 
GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 64. 
GREAT WEST LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. 
LIFE OF GEORGIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. 
MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 
NATIONAL aa LIFE INSURANCE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
NEW INGLAND MUTUAL 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
PRUDENTIAL 


July, 1948, Pg. 62. Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. 


Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 


STANDARD ESURANCE OF OREGON 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 6 


covering not only the customary 
group term insurance, but also hos- 
pitalization and sickness benefits, 
group permanent and group an- 
nuities. This will, of course, in- 
volve the development of a special 
personnel as well as the necessary 
facilities (such as a mechanism for 
the mass collection of premiums) 
to utilized individual policies where 
group coverages is not feasible or 
desirable. We would like to em- 
phasize that it will be our purpose 
to integrate this new phase of the 
company’s business with our pres- 
ent life insurance operations.” 


Union Mutual Life 

The Union Mutual Life, Port- 
land, announces the addition of a 
lifetime accident rider and _in- 
creases hospital benefits and reten- 


its noncancellable 
accident series of 


tion limits on 
sickness and 
policies. 

The lifetime accident rider may 
be added to new or existing con- 
tracts. Hospital benefits may now 
be written up to $8.00 per day. New 
maximum retention limits now 
amount to $275 monthly on the 
short term contract and $250 on the 
long term contract. 


John Hancock Mutual Life 

The John Hancock Mutual Life, 
effective Sept. 1, 1948, offers regu- 
lar ordinary insurance in units 
based on whole dollars of regular 
monthly premium exclusive of any 
charge for additional benefits on 
certain plans on a standard basis. 

Announcement by the company 
states that the new unit basis is 
designed particularly for salary 
deduction cases but may be used 
also in other cases, provided mini- 
mum premium and amount limita- 
tions are observed. 


United States Life 

Richard Rhodebeck, president of 
the United States Life announces 
the further expansion of the home 
office Group Insurance Department. 


In making the announcement, Mr. 
Rhodebeck stated, “The extension 
of the benefits of group insurance 
to American workers during 1948 
has been one of the greatest in our 
company’s history. Thus far this 
year, a record volume of protec- 
tion in force has been established 
under all group coverages—an im- 
portant contribution to the secur- 
ity and welfare of workers during 
the present inflationary period. 
Group insurance, a pillar of the 
family security structure, takes on 
added signifiance in the individual 
economy of all employees. To date, 
three States have adopted compul- 
sory health insurance plans, and 
indications are that other States 
will shortly follow the lead taken 
by California, Rhode Island and 
New Jersey. In view of these im- 
portant developments, the United 
States Life is making its facilities 
and services available to employers 
in New Jersey. Our company has 
recently made an intensive study 
of the TDB Law, together with all 
its related problems affecting both 
employers and employee, which 
will help us to cooperate with brok- 
ers and agents who may be inter- 
ested in writing this type of cov- 
erage.” 





HIDDEN VALUES! 





“hidden values” 





Few policyowners are conscious of the many 
purchased with every permanent 


type of life insurance. A partial list would include: 


@ Adaptability to every need. 

@ Exemption from managerial care. 

@ Income and other tax exemptions. 

@ Adequate diversification of investments. 

@ Availability of policy loans without publicity. 


@ Prompt transfer to heirs without the usual shrink- 
age of probated estates. 


@ The privilege of examining the financial trans- 
actions of life insurance companies at the various 
State Insurance Departments. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Colombus 16, Ohio 
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Member of the New York Ber 


by LUKE A.BURKE 





Deduction of Premiums from Wages 


An engineer of the Southern Railway Company ap- 
plied, in April, 1941, to the Provident Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company for a policy of life, accident 
and health insurance. The application was executed 
at Greenville, S. C., and was witnessed by the soliciting 
agent. It was stated on the application that, if ap- 
proved and accepted by the company at its home office 
in Chattanooga, the insurance was to become effective 
as of May 1, 1941. At the same time, the applicant 
signed a form directed to the paymaster of the Southern 
Railroad requesting the employer to deduct the monthly 
premiums from his wages. The deductions were regu- 
larly made by the railroad from May 1941 to February 
1946 at which time the insured notified the employer 
to discontinue payments. 

Thereafter, the insured commenced an action to re- 
cover the premiums deducted during this period. The 
insured claimed that he was never notified whether 
the application was accepted or rejected; that he never 
received a policy; that no premium receipts were ever 
received; that prior to December, 1944, the employees 
of the railroad did not receive a statement of deduc- 
tions from wages and after December, 1944, the deduc- 








tions were in code, and that he had forgotten about 
the order to the paymaster. The company admitted 
that it received the premiums and claimed that a policy 
had been mailed to the insured. 

The case was submitted to the jury and the jury 
found that the “insured” was entitled to recover the 
amount of premiums paid up to December, 1944. The 
South Carolina Supreme Court affirmed the jury’s ver- 
dict. The Court reasoned that the action was not to 
rescind a contract but was for “money had and re- 
ceived” on the theory that there never was a contract 
because the “insured” never received the policy. The 
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jury, by its verdict, believed that the policy was never 
received. The fact that the jury did not award the 
“insured” the premiums paid after December, 1944 
was not illogical, said the Supreme Court, since they 
could have denied recovery on the “theory of estoppel.” 
By this, the Court.evidently meant that the insured 
knew or should have known about the deductions after 
December, 1944, and therefore waived his rights to 
them. (Keller v. Provident Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, South Carolina Supreme Court, September 
8, 1948). 


Beneficiary Pre-Deceases Insured 


The life policy in question required the company to 
pay the face amount of $5,000 to “his wife, Mary Mar. 
garet Horning, if living; otherwise to his executors 
administrators or assigns.” Mrs. Horning died some 
16 months prior to her husband, the insured. The 
language of the beneficiary clause was not changed, 
The insured’s executors claimed the proceeds on the 
theory that, as Mrs. Horning was not living at the 
death of her hunband, they were the designated bene- 





ficiaries. Mrs. Horning’s administratrix claimed the 
proceeds under a statute of the District of Columbia 
(wherein the action arose). The relevant part of the 
statute read: “when a policy of insurance . . . is 
effected by any person on his own life . . ., the lawful 
beneficiary . . shall be entitled to its proceeds and 
avail (sic) against the creditors and representatives 
of the insured and of the person effecting such insur- 
ance, whether or not the right to change the beneficiary 
is reserved or permitted and whether or not the policy 
is made payable to the person whose life is insured, 
if the beneficiary or assignee shall predecease such 
person . a 

The U. S. District Court, District of Columbia 
awarded judgment to Mrs. Horning’s administratrix. 
The executors of the insured appealed. The Court 
of Appeals, District of Columbia, reversed the lower 
court and held for the insured’s executors. Its reason- 
ing is contained in the following sentences: “In the 
present case, however, the wife was not designated 
unconditionally as the beneficiary. She was to be 
such only if she were living when the insured died. 
The statute does not apply here because Mrs. Horn- 
ing was not ‘the lawful beneficiary’ of which the stat- 
ute speaks. She was only contingently and potentially 
the beneficiary. Horning deliberately had written in 
the policy the designation of other beneficiaries should 
his wife precede him in death. Consequently, as she 
died prior to his death and so never became the bene- 
ficiary, title to the proceeds of the policy never vested 
in her and the designation of the insured’s executors, 
administrators or assigns as beneficiaries became effec- 
tive.” (Horning v. Lindsay, August 30, 1948). 


“Loss of Time”’ After Death 


The defendant wrote an accident policy insuring 
Jakor Aleknich for loss of time caused from bodily 
injuries through accidental means. The insured, while 
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at his work, received bodily injuries which caused his 
death within an hour. His administratrix claimed that 
his life expectancy was 16.5 years and, except for the 
injuries, he would have lived that long and would have 
received compensation for his work, and that the pres- 
ent worth of that time to him was over $24,000. 

The administratrix brought her action at first in the 
state courts of Montana and was unsuccessful. The 
Montana Supreme Court held that the contract between 
the parties contemplated that the benefits would be 
available only by the insured during his lifetime, during 
the continuance of his disability, and while he was 
alive to directly receive the payments. 

Action was then brought in the U. S. District Court, 
District of Montana, but the Federal Court stated that 
it was bound by the decision of the Montana Supreme 
Court even though it might have decided differently 
had the Montana Court “not spoken.” (Aleksich v. 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, U. S. 
District Court, District of Montana, August 14, 1948). 


Penalty Against Insurer for Failure to Pay 

After the death of the insured a search for a will 
was made, but none was found. The heirs then exe- 
cuted a power Of attorney to the insured’s brother 
authorizing him to handle the affairs of the estate. 
Out of the estate funds, the brother paid the inheritance 
taxes and the deceased’s debts. The estate was solvent 
and no application for administration was filed in the 
probate court. Demand was made upon the insurance 
company for payment under the life policies but the 
company, while admitting its liability, called attention 
to the fact that the policies were payable to the exe- 
cutors, administrators or assigns of the insured. The 
company promised to pay as soon as an administrator 
was appointed or a court order obtained requiring pay- 
ment to a person other than an administrator. 
The heirs then brought suit against the company 
(one heir, being an infant, sued by “next friend’). 


> 








The heirs sought to recover the amount in the policies 
and also a penalty, plus attorney’s fee, pursuant to a 
Texas Statute (Article 4736, Vernon’s Ann. Civ. Stats.). 
This statute provided: “In all cases where a loss oc- 
curs and the life insurance company . . . liable there- 
for shall fail to pay the same with 30 days after de- 
mand therefor, such company shall be liable to pay 
the holder of such policy, in addition to the amount 
of the loss, 12 per cent damages on the amount of such 
loss together with reasonable attorneys’ fees 

The trial court found that the plaintiffs were the 
rightful heirs of the insured and entitled to the pro- 
ceeds and court costs, but that they were not entitled 
to penalties or attorneys’ fees. Since the policies were 
payable to the executors or administrators, the com- 
pany was justified in refusing to pay to the heirs until 
a court order was obtained declaring them the proper 
persons to be paid. The company did not deny liabil- 
ity and had offered to pay either an administrator or 
a person properly designated by the court. On appeal, 


this decision was affirmed. (Whittet v. Reliance Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Texas Civil Court 
s, May 19, 1948). 
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RESULTS THAT TELL THE STORY: 


Life Insurance 


in Force: 


December 31, 1945 


December 31, 1946 


December 31, 1947 . 


August 31, 1948 


$112,035,154 


$122,731,010 


$136,262,786 


$148,668,605 


Gain in Insurance in Force for the first eight months 


of 1948 equals 116% of the total annual gain in 1946, 


and 92% of the total annual gain in 1947. 
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